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LITERATUR. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG OF OLDEN TIME. 


The violet sleeps beneath the snow, 
The lilac: bush is spiked and bare, 
Dumb is the brooklet’s bubbling flow, 
And silvered o’er the pine’s black hair ; 
Shrinking within his soft great coat, 
The owl sits muffled to the chin, 
Tbe wods resound no wild bird’s note, 
The squirrel curls his hole within. 
Christmas is here, 
Skies frosty clear, 
Woods chill and drear. 


The ponds are dead with cold, the road 
Riogs iron to iron beneath the hoof, 
And troops of madden’d schoolboys load, 
With homeward shout, the postchaise roof ; 
Fond hands bedeck the village church, 
And lads, with cold cheeks crimson bright, 
Bear holly-boughbs into the porch, 
And happy bells peal day and night, 
“ Christmas is here, 
O time most dear 
Of all the year!” 





And now, by mansion, cot, and farm, 

While trembling stars peep forth and freeze, 
Streaming from windows rich and warm, 

A dream of sunshine gilds the trees. 
The chimneys mutter gusty wrath, 

The waits are chiming down below ; 
Pile on more logs, draw round the hearth, 
And gem the bright wine in its glow. 

Christmas is here, 
Come all draw near, 
And make good cheer! 





THE HEADSMAN’S TALE. 
A STORY I HEARD LN MUNICH. 


here was @ Frenchman, a German, and your humble servant. We 
were sitting round—not the fire, alas!—but a buge stove of white china 
tiles, with a little iron door, which, when opened to the widest, gave us 
the comfort of a mere bliok at the fire. The Frenchman was a jolly fel- 
low, and, without vanity, I believe I may say, we were all jolly fel- 
Lows. 

The Frenchman was io love. Not that that made much difference in 
him. What is something, however, is, tbat the Frenchman, besides being 
in love, had the toothache, which fully accounts for two intimate 
chums partaking of his hot puoch round his celibatarian Penates. 
The German might have been in love too (most Germans are 
s0,) but he did not mention it ; and, melancholically stolid as he appear- 
ed, I do not feel at liberty to assert the fact. One thing is certain, that 
we were discussing the difference of the customs of our respective coun- 
tries, and smoking short clays 

* You don’t mean to say,’’ cried the Frenchman, “ that you are barba- 
cic enough to cut off your criminals’ heads with a sword?” 

This was to the German, who replied—*“ Indeed, I cannot regret that 
the refinements of the guiliotine have never found their way to Bavaria. 
Executions are so rare in this country, that we have never felt the want 
of a steam decapitator, as Marat must have done. But here the headsman 
is still a hated and despised character, and the difficulty of finding a man 
to fill the office, obliges the corporation to pay him handsomely. He has 
to practise regularly on a number of round blocks, piled ene above the 
other, to about the height of.six feet. The topmost one represents the 
head of the culprit, and the summit of the art is to wield the heavy sword 
80 nicely, that it shall pass between that and the one below it, without 
disturbing either.” 

* One would almost think you had filled the office yourself, you describe 
it so grapbically,”’ said I. e 

‘“* Nay, the fact is, that, when first a stadent, I lodged in the house of 
@ man who had once been chief executioner. He was a strange man, six 
feet two, and as strong as an athlete ; but he never held his head up. He 
ased to go about his basiness (he was a shoemaker) with his eyes cast 
down, and as melancholy a look as Pausanias when he had stabbed his 
wife in the dark. He wasa single man, and I was his only lodger. I 
took a fancy to bim from his sheer loneliness, and I think he took alikiog 
tome. At avy rate, I managed one sly day to get him by the fire in the 
kitchen, and worm out bis story from bim. Would you like to hear it?” 

With an expression of great delight, the Gallic iavalid exclaimed, 
“‘ Alions ! some more punch before you begin.” 

In the simple words of its first narrator, the German then retailed 


THE HBADSMAN'S TALK. 


There’s not a prettier village in all the Bavarian Tyrol—so J think, at 
least—than that of Scblier See. Here you have a calm lake, with water 
as green as the grass at your feet, and then, beyond, you have the Spit- 
sen Zug on one side, and the Gamsbock Alma on the other, both of them 
toweriug right up into the sky, and covered with snow all the year round, 
and « valley running up between them, where you cannot see the light 
of the sun for trees. Then, just at the brink of the lake, at the foot of the 
two mountains, there’s the church of St. Leonard, where, once a year, 
they bring all the horses of the neighbouring villages, and drive them 
three times round it, to insure them the blessing of the good saint for the 
next twelve months, And, though some of these townspeople may laugh 
at it, I never knew a mare yet that had the glanders, if she had been 
driven properly round, and bad not stumbled in mg Well, in this 
village I was bora, and lived there till 1 was sixteen. Well, sir, I have 
not been there since, nor shal] [ ever go. You ask me why, and I'll tell 
you, though it’s a long tale, 

The village is but a small one, and, when I was a boy, there were but 
three or four others of my age in it. My father was the forester or game- 
keeper, and well I remember the carving of St. Hubert kneeling before 
the stag with a cross between its horns, that had stood for many @ year 
above our door. The office of forester was once a very honourable one, 
but the game had become scarce, the chamois had nearly disappeared 
from the hills, and my father was a poor man. My bosom friend was An- 
thon—Tonerl, we called him—the soa of the fisherman. Now, the lake 
was full of fish, and the fisherman sent up the fine lake trout, and the 
jack and pike, to the city here, and made his fortune. He was a rich 
maa, and a proud one, and all the village was afraid of him. Well, To- 





nerl and I were always together; sometimes we would take a rod and 
fly, and stroll up early in the morning, along @ mountain brook, and 
pass the day throwing for trout. Ay, it was good sport, and pleasant 
work, to geta throw in a deep pool, with a noisy waterfall dashing and 
foamiog just over our heads, and we on a rock in the middle of the stream. 
We knew where the sly things hid themselves, aad we would bring home 
a basketful, that got Tonerl a good dinner and a kind word from his fa- 
ther. Then, at other times, we would take to the rifle, and my father 
would give me a ballet or two and his powder flask, and Toner! would 
get a few kreuzers, and we would have our shot at the targets on the 
island. Tonerl was better at the rod, d’ye see, but I could beat him at 
the rifle. ' 

Well, well, we were just like two brothers, and we might have been so 
for ever, if he hadn't had the ill luck to have a sister, just a year younger 
than himself. Liezl was the prettiest girl in all the village—aye, in all 
the country round about. Her eyes were as blue as the heavens, and her 
hair as bright as the suaset, and her cheek as red as the roses that co- 
vered her father’s house, and her smile—when it was me she smiled to— 
as eweet assummer. Then she walked as gracefully as a chamois, and 
she had a quiet way with her that won my heart. She wouldn’t speak 
to all, d’ye eee—she was coy and quiet ; but when we came home froma 
day’s work, she would bring us a masse of ale, and just sip the foam off 
with ber own pretty lips, and gave it me with a ‘‘ God guard thee!” that 
was meant in right good will. As children, we had always played toge- 
ther ; bat when she was fourteen, aud I fifteen, she kept to her father’s 
house, and I saw her less often. Bat I thought of her the more, d’ye see, 
and eomehow I could not help it. 

Well, her mother was dead, and so her father said she should mind the 
ferry ; for, you must know, there was always some traffic between the 
village and the island, and the fisherman kept the ferry boat, and each 
person paid a kreuzer to go over. I was always going over then, though 
I had nothing to do at the ialand, She rowed beautifully. There I see 
her sitting in the bows, with a large brown hat, that had just one red 
rose in the band, and ber fair hair hanging loose beneath it, and I would 
tell her not to trouble, for I could row a bit too. Soshe would go to the 
stero, and I would take the oars, and pull over so slowly—oh! so slowly 
—jast to enjoy a talk with her. And then I would be up at runrise, and 
climb the Spitzen to the very top, to fiad her an Alpiue rose to put in her 
hat band by the side of the other; and when she put it ia, and thanked 
me fo aweetly, I could have given the king’s palace, if it had been mine, 
for very joy. So we two fell to loving, and when Tonerl saw that I was 
gate and sadlike in our fishing walks, and asked me why, I told him 
ireely. 

“ Ay, Lipperl,”’ said be, wringing my hand, “ and right glad am I; 
and if Liezi marries any one, it shall be you, my boy, and then we shail 
be brothersindeed. But mind, my father; he’s a hard man, and may be 
he’ll tay you’re too poor, and uot hear of it. Just wait till you can get 
something to do, and then, whea you’re a bit older, you can talk about 
it,’’ e 
Well, nothing would satisfy me but I must cast about for something to 
do. Itso happened, in about six months I heard of something. The 
bauer up at the Kiause (that’s four hour’s walk from Schlier See) was a 
rich man, and owned a deal of forest. He had four men to look after 
the wood and the game, and the great folk from Munich would come there 
just for the shooting. One of his uoder men was going to leave him, and, 
as I was a good shot, I thought I might getit. Well, it was about the 
middle of summer. The festival of St. Leonard was to come off, and, as 
it was the grandest day of the year in our village, great bustle was 
being made about. Dowa comes the bauer from the Klause, and 
tells the wirth at the ian that he will give a prize of two gulden to 
the best shot oa that day, and, if he wished it, take him into his service 
besides. Now, the wirth had a nephew, for whom he thought of this 
place. Helived on the Wendelstoa, and didn’t belong to the village ; 
but then the match was open to everybody, so that made no differenee. 
Well, I heard this boy was a firstrate shot, and I thought I must practise 
a bit to keep my handin. But, lackaday! my own money and my fa- 
thers had rua quite short, and I could not afford to shoot at the target. 
One day a thought etrack me. I was wandering through the wood, and 
spied a large beech standing clear from the other trees. At about the 
height of the bull’seye in a target, I cut off a round piece of bark, marked 
off a hundred paces (that’s the regulation distance, you know,) and pep- 
pered away. I didn’t hit him once that day, but when I had had a week’s 
practice, ball after ball went in at the same place at every time. “Ah! 
thought I to myself, “ Master Ludwig yonder has buat a poor chance ;”” 
and I was as happy as the king. 

Well, tae day came at last. All was bustle at the ion. Ludwig was 
there, lookiog very well in anew jacket, and bright red breeches, and 
we!l worked stockings ; he had a flower, too, in his coat, and looked a 
thorough dandy. Bat I was not to be done there. Though we were poor 
in money, my grandfather, who had been a forester of the village, too, 
had been very well to do, and an important person, and my father had 
inherited a large stock of household goods, guns. and dress, from him. 
Among the last was a suit of greea velveteen. Now, there were not 
mauy in the neighbourhood possessed anything but cloth clothes, and the 
velveteen is much more prized; then, for the buttons, they were real 
old reichs thaler pieces—none of your sham that you see nowadays; and 
the red waistcoat wae buttoned with thirty-two pieces of twelve kreuzers, 
all with the Elector Max’s head on them. Now, when I was dressed in 
this (I was as tall then as I am now), my owe father scarcely kaew 
me again. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, we all went over to high mass at St. 
Leonard’s. Nearly everybody hada horse or two but ourselves, and the 
wirth had four, and Ludwig his cwn pony. But I was glad to be on 
foot, for I walked all the way by the side of Liez!. 

At the door of the church were at least three hundred people, men and 
women, from all the country round, and full a3 many horses. When the 
mass was Over, the good priest and the ceaser boys came to the church 
door. This was the signa! for everybody to pop on the back of his horse, 
and, when all were ready, away they went, at a jolting gallop (for they 
were mostly cart horses) round the church. Tbe man that arrived first 
had the first blessing, and this, of course, was the luckiest. 

“In the name of the blessed Mother and the holy St. Leonard,” cried 
the priest, “ I bless this horse,” and sprinkled it with holy water. 

When this was over, the carts came up. The first was for the music. 
There were three fiddles, four cithers, aud a flute. Then came the cart 
for the virgins. Of these there were twenty, all in white, and Liezl among 
them, the finest of the lot. The moment this cart drove off, I left my fa- 
ther, and off after it, running and leaping, and keeping up with it all 
the way to the village. 

Well, when all the folk had come back, the fun began. The inn was 
crammed, aod all the street in front of it crowded with benches and ta- 
bles, covered with tankards of beer. The targets had been placed behind 
the iun, and the folk soon moved in that direction. There were other 
games going on—quoits, ninepins, bowls, catching the ring, and throw- 
ing the spike ; bat the rifle is the pride of the mountaineer, and the other 
spot was abandoned when the first shot was fired. The old hands came 


first ; there were at least twenty of them, ali well kaowa men, and there 
were som? three or four considered a3 the best. My father was one of 
these, and, after a long tussle with Bauer Kieio’s head man, he carried 
off the target. The last shot was fired, and I heard them call for the 
younkers. There was more interest about these, d’ye see, for everybody 
wanted to know who was a promising lad So, when we were called for, 
all the lasses of the place came up, and Liez| among the number, all 
in white, with a fresh rose in her green hat. 

We had three shots apiece, and there were some fifteen of us. oy 
two out of the lot hit the bull’seye every time. Those two were Lud- 
wig and myself. 

‘“* Hey !” cried all around ; “ a match —a match !” 

The place was cleared, and we two came forward. I coyld see the 
folk look first at me, and then at him, and [ could hear them say, “ Ay, 
Ludwig looks well ia his new jacket, bat Lipperl looks better in his old 
one.” 

Well, sir, 1 was known in the country for a steady hand. My father 
had it before me, and my grandfather had it before him, or they would 
never have been such shots. Bat, you'll believe me, sir, when I saw 
Liezl’s blue eye waader from me to Ludwig, my band shook like a mur- 
derer’s. It was only a minute though, and then we took our rifles and 
went to the front. 

** You'll take the firat shot ?”’ said Ludwig, in just a careless way, aa 
if he was certain of his game. 

“ Nay, I’m at home, aad you’re a stranger to the village,’’ said I, and 
left him the first chance. 

His ball went clean to the bull's eye and the bell rang. Istepped 
forward and yah f aim. I had not dared to look round; I onl 
thought of what I to gain, and what to lose. I fired, and the 
rang again. A second time oy hit it ; asecond time I did as much : 
but, when we went forward again, I could see he was a little bent, and, 
sure enough, he missed by halfan inch, and the bell refused toring. Naw 
was ‘ue moment of dread. Yet all this time, I had not once looked 
round. Just asI moved to the front, I turned my head. I caught Liezl’s 
eyes full upon me, looked as they had never looked before, and never 
looked again. I felt drunk, sir, drank ; I walked carelessly to the goal. 
I raised the rifle. In one second I saw the ball’seye and nip of the 
sight in a line ; my baud shook jast a little ; I saw the sight verge from 
the line ; yet, I palied, and to my amazement, the bell rang. I stag- 
gered back to find myself surrounded by all my friends, and to hear a 
shout all around me. The next moment the bauer came up. . 

“* You have-won like a trae Bavarian,” says be, “ and here’s the prize 
I promised.’ With that he put the piece of money into my hand, the 
most that had ever been there till that day, and told me I should be his 
under keeper that very week. 

I poured down a draught of beer, and followed the rest into the inn. 
The fiddlers had struck up, and a couple or two were already dancing in 
the big room upstairs. The lasses were all there, and, making abow. I 
chose out Liezl. We danced again and again; whenever a dance was 
finished, she promised me the next; and when Ludwig came up, after 
drinking a lot of beer, she refused him short. 

Well, there it was that I told her how I loved her; and she blushed 
and was silent, and I asked her if she still thought of me. Ob, I was 
happy then—happy as [have neverbeensince. 1 am weil to do now. 
This house and the furniture are mine, but I would throw it all to the 
dogs, just to pass that day over again. All sweets must melt, they say, 
and this one seemed tomelt very fast. It was agreed that I should pot 
her father then and there. In the evening I went down, and found him 
sitting with the wirth. Now the wirth was very angry with me at hav- 
ing cut out his nephew, and, besides this, he had had a good deal to drink. 
The fisherman was sober enough, but looking as stern andfproud as ever, 
and keeping apart from the other folk. I was but a boy, and felt 
awfully afraid when I saw him, for, though I could have thrown him over 
my shoulder, I could not look at his proud face without trembling. Ino 
few words I told him that the bauer had given me a place, and that 
I Joved his daughter. 

“Love my daughter!” he said, slowly and firmly; “and who gave 
you leave ever to love my daughter or anything of mine?” 

“No one,” I answered, half frightened ; “ but I can’t help it. 
a good way now, and I come to ask your daughter in marri 

“ And how much do you get in this grand 

‘A hundred and fifty florins a year,” I replied, proudly. 

“ Well, thea, this is my answer. If you had a hundred and fifty a 
month, you shouldn’t have my daughter. There now; so never say a 
word about it again. 

The wirth burst into a hoarse laugh. “ Well said, coz fisherman ; it’s 
a good thing to give these young fellows a set down. They want to 
tread on everybody’s toes.” 

I took no notice, but looked once more at the fisherman ; his face was 
as cold and as stern as ever. I turned away hopeless, and went out into 
the dark night. I looked up ast the lighted windows, and heard the mu- 
sic and the laughter up stairs, and felt as if I could have killed myself 
I knew the fisherman well ; what he had once said he sever revoked. I 


was just drawing my hand across my eyes—for I was but a lad, and I 
felt the tears stealing up, when a couple of horsemen galloped up to the 


door. 

 Holloa, lad!” shouted one; “take these beasts to the stable. Is 
there any fun up there to-night? Any pretty girls, eh?” ‘ 

And with that the young mn von Ackerstein and a friend jamped 
from their horses, and swaggered into the inn. The baron was well 
known there, for he was the owner of ail the land about, and mixed a 
good deal with the folk, whenever he was in the country ; bat he was a 
rake of a fellow, d’ye see, and spent his money mostly in Munich. Well, 
I took his horses round, and then something or other drew me up stairs 
after the two. The music stopped, and the folk made way as they en- 
tered the room ; and the wirth and the fisherman had followed them up, 
and were bowing and scraping before them. I caught sight of Liezl, and 
saw that her eyes were fixed full on the young baron, who was very hand- 
some. 

The next moment he was waltzing her round the room. This put an 
end to me. I rushed down the stairs, and walked off at a rapi 
along the road, scarcely dreaming where I was going to; all I could do 
was to walk fast, and I felt as if I could never be happy till there were 
a hundred miles between me and Schlier See. Somehow I found I was 
takiag the road to Munich, and after a time it struck me, if I was to go 
up there, I might forget everything. “ Ah!” thought I to myeelf, “ for-* 
tune is to be found in cities. I'll up to the Residenz Stadt, and I’il pe- 
tition the king to make me one of his own foresters. Then Ican come 
back to Schlier See, and the fisherman will be proud enough to give me 
his daughter then,” 

So I walked on and on. The rain came down in torrents, and seemed 
to refresh me, and I thought I should never be tired ;, but when I had 


J am io 
age. 
lace ?”’ said he. 








thought and thought over everything, I began to feel weary ; and, coming 
at last to a little village, I turned into the inn. There were only four 
men eitting in the place. The wirth of the inn was one, two others were 
peasants, and the last looked like a townsman. He was a tall, stout 
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map, dressed in a long black coat and trousers. On the bench near him 
was a carpet bag, that showed he did not belong to the place. They were 
smoking, drinking beer, and talking loudly, and I eat down quietly at 
the end of the table and watched them. 

“ And sure,” said one of the peasante, “ they didn’t touch a hair of bis 
head for it?” 

“I'll be bouné but I'd do the same thing myself any day,” ehouted the 
other, thumping the table. 

“* Ay, ay,” joined the landlord, more calmly ; 
deed.” 

The townsman just smiled quietly to hear them talk, and then replied 
in a gentle voice, “‘ Murder, my good friends, is always murder, whatever 
the provocation may be, and the law must have its way, or it’s of no use 
at all.” . 

«So the judges condemned him?” 

* Ay, to be sure.” 

“ And what was the punishment? 
the wirth. 

* Locked up! fined |” answered the other, “for murder? 
he who strikes with the sword must die by the sword.” 

* Yoi hoi!” shouted one of the countrymen ; “ they didn’t cut his head 
off? Nay nay, you’re joking?” 

“Joking? Not a bit of it,” 

“* Are you certain of it ?” ' 

“Certain! How can I be otherwise ? for these very hands severed his 
head from his body.” 

For a moment there was a dead silence, and all three stared at the 
townsman as if they did not understand bis meaning: then they turned 
to one another. 

The wirth pushed back his chair, and stogd up. “ Sir,” he eaid, 
calmly, “ do you mean to say that you are a heademan ?”” 

“ I do,” replied the other, quietly. 

The other two started to their feet. The wirth was pale with rage. 

“ Never!” he cried, in aloud voice—“ never have I had an executioner 
under this roof, and I will not stand it now. Get out—get out! Blood 
in my house! and polluted hands! Get out, if you don’t wast to be 
pitched ont.” 

The other two joined in the cry. 

The executioner got up very quietly. 

“*] am a heademan,” he said, “ and, since I am not ashamed of the 
office, I am not ashamed to own it. I respect the laws of the land, and I 
do my share in maintaining them. 1 am not more to blame than tbe 
—_ who condemng, or the gaoler who pute the fetters on the criminal, 
and—~’ 

But the others wouldn’t hear him out. 

“Get out of the bouse!’’ they shouted, and they rushed upon him. 

Now, sir, fair play’s a jewel. Here were three to one, and no quarter. 
I could not stand it, so I jumped up and stood beside him. 

“ Now, then!” I cried, ** you’]] bave me to fight as well, if you handle 
this man. Come on.” 

“And who are you ?” shouted the wirth. 

“‘ That don’t matter,” says 1; three to one isn’t fair. Hear this man 
out, if you have anything to say againet him, or else come on.”’ 

At this they stopped. 

‘“‘Now,”’ said the townsman, throwing a silver piece on the table, 
“ there’s my money for what I’ve drank, and more. You don’t like my 
company ; you shall bave my room. Good night, my friends!” and so 
saying, he took up his bag, and walked to the door. 

‘Take up your money!” shouted the wirth after him. 

it; it has been touched by polluted hands.” 

But the other was already outride, aud, not feeling comfortable where 

I was, I tollowed him. 

“Thank you, my friend,” said be tome, as we went along. “ You see 
these good people have strange notions of their own, like most others" 

But I am accustomed to this kind of thing, and don’t mind it. Jt does 

not matter ; there’s another village a little way on, where one can geta 

bed, and there I’ll keep my own counse).” 
Somehow I liked the man’s quiet way. I was alone in the world my- 
self now, and so was he, and sympathy made us take to one another. We 

walked on a couple of miles to the next village, and, little by little, I 

told him I was going to seek my fortune in Munich, with two florins in 

my pocket. He was kind and gentle to me, and we agreed to walk on 


‘it was quite a lawfal 


Was he locked up, or fined ?” asked 
Nay, nay ; 


**T won’t have 


heavy door creaked on the hinges ; and I remember well, when we stood 
inside, how the figure of a tall, etout man, in mountaiu dress, lay huddled 
in one corner, with his face hidden between his manacled hands. 


gentleman wants to have a look at you.” 

ob! it was Toner!, my old friend, my bosom friend! 
seemed to stop beating. 
he was a murderer ; IJorgot all about it—I only saw my old friend, and 


I fell upon his bosom. But he drew back directly, and threw me from 
him. 


not your old friend now; I am no longer Toner! ; I am a murderer?” and, 
as he said this, he looked fiercely into my face. 


are out of your senses ; you could never have done this !”’ 


when I did it! 
revenged, and rightfully!” 


governor, and, in a low voice, told him that this was my oldest friend 
and begged him to let us be alone for a few minutes. He consented that 


and implored him, for my old friendship’s sake, to tell me all in very 
trath. 


’ «Come now,” said the gaoler, grufily, “you must stand up, for here’s a 
The prisoner rose heavily on bis arm, and then turned towards us; and, 


For a moment I felt my knees shake like, under me, and my heart 
It was just a moment; for the next I forgot 


“No, no, Lipperl,”’ be said, as the tears started into his eyes; “I am 


“ You a murderer, Tonerl!” Icried. ““You/ Ob, you are mad ; you 
“No,” he replied, calmly, “{ am not mad. I was not beside myself 


I knew what it was, and now I feel satisfied. My sister is 


“ Your sister—Liezl! What do you mean, Tonerl? what is it?” 
“Then you have not heard? They told you I was a murderer; they 
did not tell you why. I will tell you all, if they will leave us.” 

Now, sir, the excitement of all this made me forward. I went to the 


it should be so when the gaoler had taken the prisoner’s measure. 
When they were gone, I again threw my arms round Tonerl’s neck ; 


We then squatted down on the bed, and he began. 

“Your father told me why you had left Schlier See, Lipper). I knew 
you loved my sister Liezl. You'll never bear to hear all that’s come to 
her. 

“ Yes, yes!” cried 1; “nothing can upset me now. Go on.” 

“You remember, the night you left, how that—that baron—that fellow 
—you remember how he came iato the inn? Did you see him dance with 
Liezl? Well, he danced once, he danced twice, he danced twenty times, 
with the poor girl, and her head got turned with the bonour, and tle ad- 
miration, and all that ; and she could talk about nothing else for many 
a day, till it was discovered that you bad run away. She never knew 
why you did so, poor girl, and we told her that you had had a 
quarrel with somebody, and gone off. But she took little notice, 
for her thoughts were running on that cursed ——. Well, never mind. 
About a week later, down he comes with his mother and sisters in a 
fine carriage, and wants to be rowed to the end of the lake. Liezl was 
quite delighted, and put on her pretty hat, and rows them over. About 
half way I could see him turo her out of ber seat, and take the oars him- 
self; for, you see, I thought there was something up, and I looked after 
them all the way. Well, when they came to the end of the lake, they all 
got out, and Liezl too, and walked up into the woods, until I could see 
no more of them. When she came back, and the great folks were gone, 
she rushed up to my father—she was his favourite, you know—and ex- 
claimed, “ Now, father, you’ll be happy. Only think, the old baroness 
has asked me to go up to Munich as her maid servant, Is it not delight- 
ful?’ and the poor girl clapped her hands. Well, my father was quite 
pleased, for he always wished to send Liezl into service, and, as the wages 
they offered were high, be consented at once to her going. But I had my 
own notions about it, and I thought she would be much better and hap- 
pier rowing the boat to the island and back, than doiog servant’s work 
in Munich. However, my father wes very bard about it, and at last she 
went. Well, she wrote once or twice, and told us all about the fine things 
in the city ; how she had seen the king and queen, and the old electress, 
and all that, and she seemed to be happy. But soon her letters came less 
often, and at last they didn’t come at all. She bad been away now four 
years, and always in the baron’s service, but when no letters came, and 
we wrote and wrote, and she never answered, then, thinks [ to myself, 
something has gone wrong somehow, and I persuaded my father to let me 


said I, ‘don’t you know your brother? 
to me, Liezl!’ 

“¢ Liezl?’ she repeated, slowly—‘ Liezl? Who calls me Liezl? Is it 
ou, father? Are they come down to row me across the lake? Ab, I 
ear them ; there he is; that’she. Ob,joy, joy!’ ard she struggled to 
get away. ‘Let me go!’ che cried; ‘I must go; the baroness is calling 
me! Ab, false map, you do not love me-—no, you would not destroy a 
maiden’s hovour ; false man, faleeman! Do you loveme? Ab. 1 know 
you do, and I love you--ob, so fondly ;’ and eo she threw herself into my 
arms, and looked into my face tenderly, and grasped my elbows with her 
thin hands.. Ob, I felt as ifmy whole heart was breaking—breaking, and 
I said, ‘ Now you know me, Liez! ; I am your brother, your own brother 
Tonerl ; don’t you know me?’ 

‘‘She pushed me back with a strong effort. ‘Liczl? Tonerl? said 
she. ‘“ Whatare these names? You are not the Baron von Ackeretein ; 
why did you say you were? You are false! Ab, falee man, false man!’ 
oa s0 she began again. 

“I looked round, sick at heart. There was my good lady in tears. 
* You never told me your sister was here,’ said she. ‘Poor girl! it is very 
sad ? 


Don’t you know Tonerl? Speak 


“Oh, madame!’ I cried, ‘I pray you pardon me ; I did not know my- 
self. My heart is like to break, madame. Can you do nothing for my 
poor sister ?’ 

“The good lady took tocrying again. ‘She must be left here, ’m 
afraid,’ she said ; ‘ she’s clearly mad.’ 

“*No, dzar madame, said Liezl, quite gently, ‘ I am not mad, though 
theysay co. I onlywant to leave this place. They are kind to me; but 
it is too cold—too cold.’ 
ae *‘ And this is your brother?’ said the good lady ; ‘do not you know 

m? 

“* My brother?’ she answered, quietly ; and then she drew back, and 
looked up in my face steadily for a long time, with her thia bands clasped 
before her. ‘My brother?’ and then she stared againt and I could see 
her face change. She had been smiling before, but it now became serious ; 
then slowly she asked, ‘ Why does he weep?’ and still sbe stared, and i 
looked at her, but could not say a word. Gradually I saw the teaas fil- 
ling her eyes, and I heard the keeper whisper to my lady, ‘ That isa good 
sign ; she is getting her memory back. At last one large tear flowed over 
and rolled down, aud then, stretching out her arms, she gave a Jong, loud 
shriek, and threw herself upon my breast.” 

Here again Touer! could bear it no longer, and burst once more into 
tears. 

“Well,” be continued, “ my lady was very kind, and bad power with 
the great folk. She epoke to the director, and the director spoke to me, 
and the next day my poor sister was brought to my ladA’s house. But 
she was dying—she was literally wasted away. The cold and dark of 
the cell had begua it ; and when she discovered me as her brother, her 
senses had come back to her ; but the shock was too much. She was so 
peer ae couldn’t walk a step, and was carried into bed, and the doctor 
gent for. 

“Well, Lipperl, I sat by her three days and three nighte, and all that 
time sbe fell off little by little. The doctor had particularly warned me 
to ask Ler nothing about anything that had passed before she—she lost 
ber mind ; but one evening, when I saw that she must die, I couldn’: keep 
myself trom asking her if she remembered anything that bad happened at 
} the baron’s. 

“ She laid her thin hand on me—I felt it was cold and trembling—and 
looked up into my face quite sweetly, aud said, gently, * No, Tonerl! 
no.’ 

“T had no heart to press it, and, a few days after, I followed her body 
to ‘God’s Acre,’ where she now lies, 
* * * * ° od 
* Well, some days after this, { was passiaz by a guasmith’s shop, when 
the sight of the rifles in the window reminded me of old times, Lip- 
perl when you andI used to shoot at the mark together, andl had 
@ mind to buy one, and practice a bit at theshooting gallery. I had just 
left my lady’s place, and she had paid me haudsomely, for she was sorry 





go up to Munich after her. Well, I came up, now about six months ago, 
and I went straight to the baron’s house. The family wag out of town, 
and the porter said that Liezl had left the place a twelyemonth before, 
and nobody knew where she was gone to. I went to the police, but the 
could not tell me anything about her ; and the more I looked, the less [ 





together the next day. 
he end of it was, that I agreed to become his assistant. He was a 
shoemaker as well as an executioner, but he was disliked by the neigh- 
bours, and he got very little todo. You see he was my only friend 
& the great city, aud so, as he was very kind to me, I stayed with 
im. 

Well, he taught me how to cobble, and he also taught me how to eut 
heade off. 1 took to this merely from curiosity ; but i soon found a kind 
of excitement like in whirling the sword between the blocks of wood, 
and I could not help thinking to myself, as I did eo, that I wae aiming 
at a man’s neck. 1 used to practise a good deal in this way, and, at 
last, I could wield the sword every bit as well as my master. 

Well, five years passed on in this way, and whenever I could get no 
work at shoemaking, | was always practising the other thing. But all 
this time there had not been one execution in Munich. 

I wrote several times to my father, and he wrote me, that Liezl was 
gone up to Munich, in the service of the young baron’s mother, but he 
did not know what street they lived in. ell, whenever I heard this, I 
went about inquiring everywhere after the Baron, but could never find 


discovered. However, this failure only made me the more anxious, so I 
reeolved not to leave Munich till I had got some trace of the lost girl. I 
made up my mind that she had got into some other situation, after leav- 


reason or other, so that it was not on the police books. My father, you 
know, was never very free with his money, and I soon found I could 
not live in the city for the same sum that I could at Schlier See, and, 
when I wrote to him for more, he answered, I had better go back ; that 
the girl was sure to be all safe somewhere or other, and would turn 
up. I don’s think my father was not as anxiots as I, do you see, but 
the money—be didn’t like that Well, 1 wouldn’t go back, so [ looked 


for a nobleman’s mansion. He was to be at least six feet in height, and 


y | 


ing the baroness, and that maybe she had changed her name for some 


that was all that was wanted of him. I applied, and got the situation. | 
I had little todo but stand under the porte cochére all day long, in a | 
cocked hat and featbers, with a fine fur cloak,and a sword slung in a} 
broad embroidered band. They called me a jager, bat all the bunting 
I ever did there was after the street curs that ventured to stray into the 
courtyard, and were soon driven out by my whip. I didn’t much like 





him out. 

At last, my master fell ill and died, and I was left alone in the world. 
Ihad no friends, for al] the folk shunned us, and, though my master left 
me his businers and the stock in trade, I found it bard work to get my 
bread. So, when the police came to me, and asked me if I would take 
the place of headsemapn, I accepted, after a little. 

About a year after this, I was called for by the governor of the gaol. 
He took me into his private room, and spoke aa follows :— 

“T understand that you bave practised considerably under the late 
executioner. Now, tell me truly whether yon feel that your skill is suf- 
ficient to behead a man ?”’ 

I coniess I was terrified at this question. Executions were sorare in 
Munich, that I bad almost forgotten tbat I might one day be called on to 
do the work, which then seemed to me very dreadful. However, I re- 
plied that, if time were given me to steady my hand, I thought I could 
undertake it. 

Re. Well,” says he,“ you will not be wanted for another month or so, but 
it is certain that you will bave to do it then. There is no other execu- 
tioner in the city. You have been receiving pay for the work, and you 


cannot refuse now. So, though it is the firet time, and you naturally feel 
afraid, you must make up your mind, and keep ycur hand in. Now,a 
murder bas taken place last night—a murder of a very dreadful descrip- 
tion, and the prieoner bas already confessed that he is the murderer. At 
present, the matter must be kept very quiet, as the murdered person is a 
nobleman of great influence, and it is quite unknown to the city. You 
must, therefore, ewear to keep this secret. I have told it you, because it 
will be neceseary for you to eee the prisoner at once in his sell, and to 
measure his height, and eo forth, that you may be able to practice accord- 


ingly. You understand !”’ 
“ Perfectly, your honour,” said J. 

“ Ab!” said the governor, thinking, “I should say, from your speech 
that you were from the mountains?” 

“It’s trae, your honour.” 

“ And what part do you come from?” says he. 

“From Schlier See, sir.”’ 


“Humph! Now, tell me—did you ever see the Baron Von Ackerstein 


in thoee parts?” 
“ Yes, your honour; every day nearly.” 
“ That’s some years ago, eh ?’” 
“ About six years last spring, sir.”’ 
“Should you know him again if you saw him?” says he. 
“ That I should, sir, all the world over.’’ 


He opened a door when I had said this, and passed into another room, 
telling me to follow him. On the floer of the next room was some long 
thing, covered with a white sheet. The governor drew the covering off it, 


and there, rigid and cold, lay the body of the young baron. 


* Look at it weil,” said the governor, “ for you will bave to swear to 


* the body in a day or two.” 


He was but little altered. His beard and moustache were thicker and 
longer, and the face much thinner, but he bad been shot through the heart, 


and the features were undisturbed. 


“ And the last time I saw you,” thought I, bitterly, « was side by side | hands, and felt as if my life was going. We sat in this way for many a! 


with Liezl.”’ 


making a show of myself, but then it was for Liezl sake—so I stayed 
there. Well, one day, by chance, my lady took a fancy to go and see 
the public madhouse, and, of course, 1 mounted behind. When we got 
there, says she to me, ‘ Anthon,’ says she (she was too fiae (p call me 
Tonerl), ‘you must come in with me, to take care of me, for some of | 
‘these mad people may be dangerous.’ Soin I went. I remember it) 
well; it waen’t many days ago. There was a large green, surrounded 

by a high wall, and some twenty or thirty of the oddest fellows I ever 

set eyes on were roving about, doing anything they fancied; some of | 
them digging about the ground, as if they could do any good; others | 
singing in a roundabout way ; and others walking up and down, talking 
to themselves. The oddest part was, that they none of them talked to| 
one another, nor, indeed, seemed to take any notice of their companions, | 
but went about making grand speeches, and throwing up their arms, all | 
to nobody and nothing. The moment we were inside, one little man | 
rushed up to me, and says he, quite sensibly, ‘ Sir, I’m glad to see you!’ | 
‘The same to you, sir,’ says I. ‘ Well, sir,’ says he, ‘you look goodaa- | 
tured ; would you do me arervice? I have been residing in this palace | 
for fifteen years. 1 was the King of Prussia once, but I am now St. Paul’s 





teen years for a dish of carrots, to serve up with hia boiled beef, and 
these people won’t get it me. 
out and buy me a bunch?’ 
ful, I felt as if 1 would do it for him with all my heart.. So I asked the 
keeper, and he laughed, and said, ‘ Ob, it’s all right, my man ; we've sent 
out for the carrots!’ And he went away, quite satisfied. 

‘‘ Well, we saw many others, all as strange as this one, and then the 
keeper asked if we would like to see the cells where the women were. 
So up we went, and walked along a passage, where there were several 
women locked up ; some groaning, some chained to the floor, miserable, 
thin, and senseless, and some glaring through the gratings as we 

assed. 
a My lady wanted to go into one of the cells. So the keeper said he 
would show us one that was always left open, for the woman who cccu- 
pied it was quite harmless. She had been crossed in love, he said, 
and was always saying she was not mad at all, and wanted to be let 


out. 

* The door of this cell was wide open, and we could see nobody in ; but 
jast as we were inside, a thin, wretched looking woman glided from be 
hind it, and caught hold of my lady’s hand. 

“« Oh! cried she, in @ pitiful tone, ‘he said he loved me, and I believe 
him still!’ 

“ Ob, Lipperl, how tbat voice made my heart throb! It was jast the 
same as Liezl’s. Thecell was rather dark, and the face of the girl was 
so fearfully thin, so haggard, so wretched, that I could not tellher. But 
still I could not help it. I took ber gently by the arm, asking my lady's 
leave, and drew her close to the door, where it was lighter. There, Lip- 
perl—there were the blue eyes. J 
was the golden hair—there—there——!’ 

He bid his face in his hands. and cried like a child; and, sir, would 
| you think it? not a tear came into my eyes. I thrust my head into my 





minute, till at last Tonerl began again: “I can go on now, Lipperl,”’ 


The governor pulled me away, and led me ovt into the prison. We | said he, quietly, rubbing the tears away with the back of his band—* I 


passed along the cold passages, followed by one of the turnkeys, till we can go onnow. Poor Liez!, sbe did not know me; but I didn’t think of it, I did not gi 


¢ame to the cell where the murderer Jay. 


I remember bow the key grated in the lock; I remember how the the passage where there was a window ; then I took her hands. 


I led her down 


my lady and the keeper, who looked strangely at me. — 
* Liezl.? 


head cook}; and, eir, weald you believe it? I have been asking these fit | side, and I waited to see what would come of it. 


It was Liezl—Liezl, my sister ; there | 


to part with me, and I had pleaty of money ia my pocket ; but I was not 
| rich enough to buy arifle in Munich, Sol wentin, asked the price of one 
| or two, and at last bought a small pistol, 
| “I went down to the shooting gallery on the other side of the water, 
| and had a shot or two, without much success, for I had never handled a 
pistol before. Well, there was an old fellow there shooting with a rifle, 
and, as he locked goodnatured, I asked him to let me try it. Tdis brought 
us to talking, and I offered him some beer in return for bis kindness, 
| and we sat down and smoked together. Presently he asked me my 
frowns and said be should like me tocome and see him at his master’s 

ouse. 
“* Ab,’ says he, ‘I ought to know that name well, for I was once 
in a place where there was a country girl who had just the same name.’ 
“+ Yet it’s not a common one, I fancy,’ says I. ‘ Where were you 

| then?” 
“** Why, at the Herr Baron von Ackersteia’s (I pricked my ears at thia, 


about for something to do, and I soon found that a porter was waated | Lipperl,) ‘and I ought to remember the girl well, for there wasa row 


| about her ia the house, and, poor girl, they bullied her so, I believe she 
went mad ; at least they said so, and sent her to the madbouse.’ 

* Ay,’ eaid I; ‘why, what did they doto ber?’ I said this as calmly 
as I could, for I thought if he found out it was my sister, he would not 
not tell me everything ; but my blood was up, man. : 

“* Well,’ he went on, ‘ you must know they picked her up in the coun- 
try—in the mountaias somewhere—and, and as she was a sweet pretty 
girl, as fresh and smiliag as a May morning—at first she was, poor thing, 
but she soon lost it Well, I was saying, the youag baron—you 
see, he was a fine young man, but he hadn’t mach religion about him, I 
don’t think—and I soon found out, about a week after I had been ia the 
place, that he was courting this girl, and, of course, be didn’t mean to 
tarry her; it wasn’t likely, he a baron, and she 

“*No ; but go on,’ . 

““* Well, you see, she was flattered, and she took to him eadly, poor girl. 
I remember, sometimes his temper was awful—he would swear at me like 
a dragoon ; and, if I said a word against him in the kitchen, she always 
took his part, and al! that. Well, it went on like this for three or four 
months, and then we saw achange in the poor girl. She got pale and 
thin, and could not hold her head up, and so; and she never seemed to 
speak a word to the young baron, nor he to her, but she was always ask- 
ing for leave to go out, and often went without leave, and somehow the 











| baron was always out at the same time. 


““*Go on!’ cried I, scarcely able to contain myself. : 

“ Well, one*day I found it all out. I was taking wood for the fire up to 
my lady’s room, when I heard the baron and my lady at high words in- 
‘I tell you what,’ eays 


my lady ; ‘I won’t have it. That girl must leave the house ; she must 


Would you just have the kindness to go| be sent out of the way. Scandal will get about, and then do you think 
And he put up his hands, and looked so piti- | your marriage can ever come off?? ‘Bah!’ says he, ‘she’s only a pea- 


jeant girl.’ Well, I did not like to hear this; so I knocked, and took the 

wood in, and, as I came out again, I could hear my lady say, ‘ Well, the 
| girl shal! go somehow or other, and I shall think about the best way of 
| keeping her silent.” The next day the poor girl Yt her bed, and two 

or three days after that. No one but my lady and the housemaid was al- 
lowed to go to her, and the housemaid said she was wandering in her 
mind. And so in about a week’s time she was taken off in a carriage, and 
somebody found out that she was gone to the madhouse. 

“ Well, Lipperl, I had kept my lips tight together, and my fist was 
clenched till the nails ran into my flesh, and when he came to this I got 
ap—lI didn’t say a word—I paid for the beer, and rushed out of the place. 
I felt like a madman myself. I walked along with long strides across the 
bridge, and the first person I saw coming was the villain who had killed 
my sister. I remembered that my pistol was loaded, but I prayed to God, 
as I went, to withhold my hand, I met him face to face, aad placed my 
hands on his shoulders. : ‘ ‘ 
| + Baron,’ said I, before he could epeak, ‘you dishonoured my sister? 
| I saw bim turn pale. P 

“ My good fellow, what do you mean? [don’t know either you or your 
|sister. You are mad; unhand me. , : 
| “*No, baron,’ eaid I, bursting with anger, ‘I am no more mad than 
| she was, when you sent her to the mad-house aad killed her. 
| «+ Bab! let me go, man,’ sayshe. ‘You brother me with your hum- 
| br t titutes. 

p pete eating ad vol ; moment, and before he could breathe 
to say anotber word, the pistol was at bis heart. I fred, and he fell 
| dead.” 
| said the headsmaa, at this point of bis narration, ‘I wasa 
young man when this happened, and you can better imagine than I can 
‘tell you the effect it made upon me. But whatever I have since felt about 
ve myself time to think. I only felt convinced that Ton- 
| erl was as innocent of the crime of murder (as we are accustomed to think 
| of it) as a baby Whose mother dies after giviog it birth ; ani I could only 
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icture the shame of his being punished like a common cutthroat, and | 
tried to plan some means for his escape. But when I spoke to him of 
caceping, he obstinately refused and begged me to think po more 
of it.’ 
“ You are offering me the very thing I care most to be quit of—tife. 
It can never be anything bat a burden to me now. I kaow lam a mur- 
derer : I know there is blood on these hands that can never be wasbed out 
ia this world; pray'God it may in the next. It is an awfal sin, and I 
should only be like Cain, wandering about, outcast amoag my fellow 
creatures.” : 
But I was not so much persuaded of this, as I was that, when the jud- 


HOW MUST SARDINIA FIGHT AUSTRIA ? 


Cau Sardiaia afford a war with Austiia? is the stern question of those 
who eee, ia the unequal recources of the two countries, little to hope for 
the emancipation of Italy. Cana nation which numbers not one-sixth 
of the population carry an aggressive war into the territories ofits now 
powerlul neighbour, and, with an army of, at the very utmost, eighty 
thousand men, assail a force of triple or quadruple amount, in a couatry 


| abounding in fortresses, and every resource of which ic already at 


their command? There are no words which could exaggerate the in- 
equality of such a contest, nor is there one single element which the 


es had heard the whole story, they could never condemn him to death. | struggle could evoke that would diminish that disparity. Toe line of 


o fact, I was so certain of this, that I never once remembered that I was 
the executioner who would have to do the deed. But, when, at last, that 


attack is limited to a comparatively small extent. it must be through 
| the space between the Alps and the Duchies; or, in other words, it must 


did come into my head, I swore to myself that I would die before I un- | be an open country, where there are few natural defences, and only adap- 


dertook the office. 
Well, sir, the baron had been a great friend of the Electress, and for 


this reason the trial was carried on in private, and the people might not | 


call out against the family and the aobles in general. And, besides this, 
1 was refused admittance to Tonerl after the second time. I could not, 
therefore, find out how it was going with him uatil I myself was called 
up as a witness. 

I swore to having recognized the body of the baron, and, when I was 
asked what I knew about the prisoner, I told them ail that I remembered 
before I had left the Schlier See. I was then going on to tell them the 
story I had heard from Tonerl himself, but they stopped me, and said, 
that all be hid said to me io the ceil had been taken down at the time. 
I was astonished, but pleased, to hear this, for I felt sare it would go in 
his favour. Well, about ten days after, just when I thought I should hear 
that Tonerl was acquitted, the governor of the prison sent for me. 

 Headsmea,” says he, “1 told you some time age to keep your hand 
in, in case of an exegution. You have done se, I suppose ?” 

“ No, sir,” L replied ; “Ihave not. This man, sir, is my oldest friend, 
and I could no more exeeute him thaa I could my own father. Besides, 
be is sure to be let off,” 

“He was sentenced to death yesterday !”’ 

“Ts it true?’ cried I: and I wrung my hands in agony. 

“ Perfectly true ; aud as you are the only executioner ia Manich, you 
will have to do it.” 

“That willl never, sir!” I exclaimed. “I throw up the situation on 
the epot.”’ 

“It is too late, my good man. 
pay, and must do your duty.” 

* Never to that man !—never !’ I repeated. 

The governor walked to the door, and locked it. 

“I give you ten minutes to think about it,” said he. 

* It’s of no use, sir, for my mind is made up.’ 

Well, be sat down to his books again without another word, and I 
passed the time in thinking of the misery of my poor friend. 

“ Well?” said he, when the time wes over. 

P “I say, sir, that, if you dragged me to the scaffold, I would not 
0 it!” 

‘* Well, we will see about that.” And, so sayiog, he called in the 
gaoler, and ordered me to be locked up, and no food given me, till I had 
q consented to do it. 

I passed as bad a night asa rat ia the ice. A cell green with damp, 
an empty stomach, and an angry keeper; and for all that, i swore I 
would never be the man to murder my oldest friend in cold blood (for so 
I took it), just for the pay and name of the king’s executioner. They 
sent the priest to me in the morning, when I was just beginning to snatch 
a sleep (for I had lain awake all night, carsing my ill luck, and thinking 
of to-morrow’s breakfast); but, though he ftoldjme that_I was no more 
concerned in the matter than the sword I used, that it was my right arm 
that beheaded the man, and not me, and that it was the duty of every 
roper man todo the law’s bidding, whatever he might think of it, his 
ogic was no stronger proof than my owa hunger and cold, and I told 
him plainly that I would not do it. 

Well, the gaoler and a couple more came at last, and I prayed him to 
let me have some food ; but, when he asked me if I had made up my mind 
to the deed, and I told him ‘‘no,’’ he said I must wait for my breakfast 
till I had ; and, taking me noder the arms, pushed me aleng the passage 
out of the prison and into the cab. Two soldiers got in after me, and 
fixed their bayonets. My old master’s sword, which they had brought 
from my lodging, was shoved in after us, and away we drove, outside the 
the town, to the Theresien Wiese. 

There was a good crowd on the meadow ; for, while I had been locked 
up, the news that an execution was to come off had got about in the 
town, and it was such a rarity, that all the folk went out that could bear 
of it ; though this was just what the justices wanted to prevent, and the 
reason they had hurried the business so. But ascaffold had been run up 
in the night, and this had given the people notice. 

When we got near to the scaffold, the mounted gens d’armes, who 
formed a circle round it, opened to let us pass, and we next passed 
through a company of soldiers, that formed the inner ring. As we did 
80, amid all the noise and murmur of the crowd, I couldhear a clanking 
sound. They were knocking the fetters from Tonerl’s feet. 

Cold and fasting as I was, this sound roused me to a kind of indignation 
1 tried to jump out of the cab, but one of the soldiers pulled me back, 
and reminded me that his bayonet was fixed, and he had orders to use it 
if need was. So I allowed him to lead me quietly out. The governor 
came up to me. 

‘« Executioner,” said he, “ you will do your duty ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said I ; “ but I will never behead my own friend.” 

“ The soldiers,” he replied, quietly, ‘“ have orders to force you.” 

The priest now came up again, but, seeing that I scarcely had any 
chance of escape, I raised my voice, and talked as loud as [ could, hop- 
ing, as a last chance, that the crowd would take my part. Aud so they 
would have done, for a disturbance was already being raised, if the sol- 


You have beea receiving the king’s 


diers had not hurried me on to the foot of the scaffold. Here, in the | 
midst of gaolers and gens d’armes, stood Tonerl, my old bosom friend, so 


ted for the operations of large masses of men. 

| Widely extended flanks, unsupported by any advantages of position re- 
quire great resources in cavalry, in which Austria is eminently supe- 
rior ; and in artillery, where her streagth is equally conepicious ; and 
lastly, the devotion to the cause of Italian independence, which many 
well-miaded but ill-informed persons attribute to the inhabitants of Lom- 
bardy, has no existence whatever in fact. Between the Piedmontese and 
the Lombards there is no feeling of friendship ; the only sentiment is that 
of jealousy and dislike ; and were the peasant of the Milanais to choose 
to-morrow, he would infinitely prefer the rule of the German, such as in all 
its stern severity he bas known it, than to form part of a “ united Italy” 
of which Piedmont should be the head. In fact, if there be anything 
more than another to damp the ardour and diminish the sanguine hopes 
of those who dream of Italian independence, it is this very rivalry, this 
mean and narrow jealousy, which sets every state of the Peninsula against 
its neighbour. The old grudges of long-past centuries are treasured as 
traditions of hate, and the cruelties of ages gone by are almost the only 
chronicles which are valued in their history. Nor has Austria, been slow 
to profit by this unwortby feeling ; with ail her native craft she has mi- 
nistered to it in a hundred ways. For years has it been the congenial la- 
bour of her press to exaggerate and widen the difference between the 
Lombard and the rest of Italy ; to contrast, occasionally with truth, the 
prosperity he enjoys with the poverty under which his neighbour is 
struggling ; and toascribe to the sway of a paternal govenment the 
benefits which are most jastly attributable to habits of industry and eco- 
nomy so essentially inherent in the Lombard character. Well knowing, 
besides, that the spirit of the nobles can never be with her, that every 
instinct of their order mast be to hate those from whom they have met 
nothing bat insult and outrage, she has wreaked upon them the full 
measure of her vengeance, burthening them;with the heaviest taxation, 
sequestrating their estates, driving them, by tyrannical enactments, to 
forced sales of their properties, and by a series of laws, conceived with 
an almost diabolical ingenuity, establishing a system by which utter ruin 
and beggary must be the portion of all who will not cast their lot with 
the dominion of the German. 

While they have done all this, outraging every feeling and insulting 
every sentiment ofa great aristocracy, they have practised every pos- 
sible indulgence towards the peasant. The taxation imposed upon the 
proprietor bas been so much of a relief to him; the increased imposts 
which war has necessitated fall only to the share of the owner of the 
soil ; in the same proportion that one is injured is the other benefitted ; 
and while the Government sets at a defiance the enmity of tae noble, it 
draws more close its alliance with the people. 

It is not, perhaps, generally kaown that this great empire, with all its 
high inostinets of aristocracy, practises a game ot democratic guise,which 
if it were not Macchiavellian in spirit, might enlighten the freest notions 
of the Model Repablic itself. In Austria, asia Russia, it is the noble 
that is feared, and the steady aim of the Government is to maintain the 
rights and lighten the burden of the peasant. The Kreishauptmann ic 
the German provinces, the Delegate in Italy, ostensibly a mere magis- 
trate, isin reality the retained and salaried defender of the peasant 
against the proprietor—an agent invested with considerable power, and 
placed in a position to turn the scale ever in the favour of the humble 
man, and by this organized protection to attach him to the state. 

This policy Austria has practised most successfully in Italy; failing 
to attach the nobles to her cause, she has resolved to crush and destroy 
them. By a gross and almost incredible exercise of tyranny, she has 
forbidden them to educate their song in foreign universities ; she has 
foreseen the consequences of lives begun in indolence and dissipation ; 
and craftily speculated on the time when the race of men thas trained 
should be no longer formidable. There is not a flaw or a feature of na- 
tional character that she bas not studied and turaed to advantage ; their 
very vices have been ministered to as means of Sheir subjugation! Thus, 
year by year, day by day, widening the interval between the proprietor 
ad nthe peasant, she has given a diiferent air and object to each, till the 
very idea of a common country has ceased to exist between them. How 
conspiciously was this seen in the disastrous retreat of Charles Albert in 
48. The Piedmotese troops died of starvation on the roads, while the 
peasantry flocked in thousands with all the resources of their fields to the 
camp of the Austrians. This was the reward of Italian patriotism—this 
was the recompense of those gallant fellows who shed their blood for Lom- 
bard indepeadence—that on the very soil they fought to emancipate, they 
sank famished and exhausted, while their enemies revelled in every en- 
joyment. 

This digression, longer than we had intended it will serve to show that 


peasant ; his interest points in another direction ; nor was his heart ever 
in the cauee. It is different with the inhabitants of the towns; but even 
his patriotism the events of ’48 have served sadly to disparage. It was 
in that very city of Milan, to whose cry for aid the brave Piedmontese 
rushed in arms in ’47, that the life of Charles Albert was perilled in the 
retreat from Mantua; and but for the personal gallantry of his staff there 
is every reason to believe that he would have been asssassinated by the 
populace. 

Awid all the demoralizing consequences that ensue from mal-govern.- 





little is to be hoped from either the sympathy or the aid of the Lombard 
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readers, 2.4 to add that the inflaence of both of these states—representa- 
tives, as they are, of opposite ideas—is felt and acknowledged widely be- 
yond their own frontiers ; and while the governments of the Duchies, of 
the Legations, of Rome, and éven of Naples, confess their obligations to 
| the Empire, the people of these countrivs look with anxious hope towards 
Sardinia as their refuge and their safety. 

The immenee military resources of Austria have always enabled her to 
rule at home with the strong arm of force ; but they also empowered her 
to extend her influence over those weaker governments, to whose aid, for 
every purpose of repression and eeverity, she has ever been willing to lend 
her armies ; and thus Modena, Parma, and Tuscany have one by one sa- 
crificed their independence for the miserable privilege of enslaving ané 


tyranniziog over their own subjects. States like these, garrisoned only® 


by native troops, could never have dared, as they have, to outrage and 
insult their people. It is in the ready assurance of Austrian battalions 
that they promulgate their acts of tyranny. It is in the confidence that 
the Empire is only too glad to make the examples outside her frontier 
suffice as lessons to those within; and, by the military eeverities of 
| Veoghors and Ancona, strike terror into those who inhabit Milan and 

ehice. , 

To impress the minds of the petty princes around her with exaggerated . 
terrors of all free institutions, of liberty of speech, and freedom of opi- 
nion—to fill them with apprehensions of secret societies, associated for 
the most terrific of =-* induce them to believe that every con- 
cession to national liberty is an error, every measure of repression an act 
of self defence—has long been the congenial labour of Austria in Italy. 
To this object the Mazzinian party have lent powerful aid. A sect who 
profess their faith in the poignard, and whose bighest policy is aseassina- 
tion, afford a wide field for Austrian diplomacy to enlarge on. Every 
horror of the first French revolution has its advocacy in their ranks, and 
the Austrians can ask with boldaess, Is it for men f 
revolt against our rule? 

None better than the stateemen of Vienna know how to distinguish be- 
tween these men of anarchy and bloodshed, and the wise and benevolent 
counsellors of the house of Savoy. No ignorance, indeed, could ever con- 
found them together. Studied and malevolent mierepresentation—worse 
than any ignorance—has, however, done so. The emisearies of Austria 
throughout Italy persist in regarding the two parties as identical, only 
admitting a question of degree between the views of the wildest socialism 
and the enlightened policy of a constitutional government. Nor let us 
wonder at this. Have they not proclaimed our own country the focus of 
the destructive parties who seek the downfall of European ~om ay 
Are we not held up by their journals as a people whose prosperity e- 
pends upon the disorder and confusion we can propagate in other lands? 
—as a nation who live less by industry than by the discord and misery 
we sow around us? 

their 


It were indeed too much to a that Piedmont should esca 
calumnies. Nor doesshe. The official organ of Milan prints daily, for 
the edification, and, doubtless, for the credence of its readers, the most 
absurd and ineultiag libels on Sardinia. From the king to the humblest 
of his subjects, there is none too high nor yet too humble to claim exemp- 
tion from these attacks ; and these, be it remembered, are not the irre- 
pressible outbursts of recently acquired liberties ; they are not the rank 
vegetation that comes of a new political soil ; they are published in a 
land where the press is not free, and where the judgment of the censor 
must be passed on every line that is given to print! 

_ Austria and Piedmont, being thus placed as in the meg poles of po- 
licy, were their relative strength at all equal, the great issue might ey 
be tried, and the result of the contest accepted as the guarantee on whic 
side lay the truth and the right. The advocates of liberty would desire 
no better arbitrement. Bat alas! wide are the differences between their 
resources and their power. In peace, the Imperial army is rarely below 
480,000 men ; in war she could summon 700,000 to her standa The 
varied character of her population, too, supplies every distinctive arm of 
the service; and the designations which, in other armies, have no higher 
origin than the skill of the tailor and the accoutrement-maker, are in 
Austria written down WA the hand of nature. The heavy dragoon from 
Bohemia, the bussar of Hungary, the Polish lancer, and the Tyrol sharp- 
shooter, are nationalities. Her resources in material are also immense. 
In fact, she has sacrificed all to the great aim of her military greatness ; 
and, so far as the organization and discipline of her army can go, every 
success has attended her project. Sardinia, a small state heavily bur- 
thened by taxation, maintains an army of forty thousand, which, by effort, 
might be perhaps doubled. Of the constitution of that force, its perfect 
discipline, its order and its gallantry, we are ourselves in a position to 
speak. The Piedmontese contingent in the Crimea, for every high quali- 
| ty of the soldier, were the theme of French and English alike. A force 

more ready to take the field frem the very day they landed could not be 
imagined. Such an army has indeed but one fault, and could we number 
them by hundreds instead of tens, the cause of Italy would need no fo- 
reign sympathies, nor hang dependant upon the expressions of diplomacy. 
Were there even an approach to equality between the contending forces, 
there would be much room for hope in the prospect of a campaiga. But 
the inequality is too monstrous—the disproportion is too great. Sardi- 
nia, therefore, cannot afford a war with Austria. Sach a war could only 
bring upon her defeat and ruin, an insult to her territory, a new burden 
uponher people. We well know that the national pride takes a very dif- 
| ferent view of the issue; we are well aware that to a high-spirited and 
chivalrous people, animated by a great principle, warmed by a great 
| cause, the thought of defeat is the last that woufd occur; that the 

would spare nothing to ensure success: that there is not @ sacrifice whi 
| they would not really make ; that there is not a burthen that they would 
| not willingly assume. All this we are sure of. But, alas! victory must 
| ever, ia the long ran, be at the side of the “ gros battaillons.” Zeal, and 
| heroism, and eelf-devotion, all fail at impossibilities ; and the very fact 
that at the first disaster there are no resources from which to recruit the 
fallen ranks of the army, must at once show how ineffectual such a strug- 
gle must be. 
| Were it necessary to insist farther upon a point so self-evident and so 
clear, we might quote the opinions of Sardinian officers themselyes—men 











changed, I didnot know him at first. His face was as white as my | meat, there is not one so fatal as the propensity a long enslaved people | whose whole heart and soul would be-in such a strauggle—to show that 


mother’s cap, and thin, and sunk, and wretched looking ; and his long 
brown bair had been all cut away, and his neck bared for the blow. 

Ob, when I saw him there, I felt more determined than ever. My blood 
boiled up, sir, and I called out, ‘‘ Tonerl, don’t believe it of me. They 
are forcing me to it—they shall shoot me first.”’ 

Well, sir, they had told him all about it, and I heard him say, ‘“ Let 
me go and persuade him.” 

He came up between two gendarmes, while the soldiers laid their hand 
on my sholders. 

‘“ Lipperl!” he cried, before I could speak, “they have told me all 
about it, and though I never thought it would be like this, I am glad of 
it. Look ye, Lipperl, I had rather you did it than any one else. , I know 
your band was always steady at the rifle, and you won’t let it shake to 
do a last service for an old friend.” . 

‘ “ Toner],”’ said I, sadly, “ they may shoot us both, for I won’t, I eannot 
o it.” 

Sir, as I sit here, there was scarcely a dry eye round us when Toner! 
said to me, “ Lipperl, you’ve been a brother to me all my life. You 
know all about it, Lipperl, aud you know, too, that I have no wish to 
live, even if it were possible todoso. It must bedone, boy. If youdon’t 
do it, some one else must, and I had rather your hand sent me out of the 
world, as it has many a time helped to keep me in it, than another’s.” 

‘Well, sir, I heard a great noise in the crowd; I saw them lead him 
up the ladder; I felt the sword thrust into my hands, and the soldiers 
dragged me up after him. The next moment, Tonerl was kneeling before 
the priest, aud receiving the absolution and the sacrament. My head 
Was swiming, and the great crowd of upturned faces below seemed to 
Whirl round and round, and the noise came like a storm wind in the 
mountains, 

Then all of a sudden there was a dead silence, and Tonerl threw bis 
arms round my neck. ‘“ You will tell all tomy father—all to our friends 
—to the dear old village! Don’t let my name be carsed there, Lipperl. 
Tell them the honour of the village maidens is worth my blood. And 
now, Lipperl, I am ready ; let the blow be a firm one. Oh, God! have 
mercy on my soul!” 

Fora moment I staggered, woable tolift the sword. He turned his back 


tome. I raised it—Istruck, { saw him quiver. I saw the blood spirt 
up —I felt it on my face. 


“‘ Strike again !” I heard bim ery. 
I struck again, and again I saw the blood spurt. Again I eaw him 
quiver, and my head whired round. Ob, it was fearful pain to me, and 


' contract to impute treachery to every one of everyside. Years of tyran- 

ny teach habits of craft and sublety ; severity suggest evasion and false- 
| hood ; and where the natural faculties are acute, and the sense of injury 
| strong, a temperament is formed that places its strength far more in dis- 
' trust than confidence, and relies more on its own powers of detection than 
| on the guidance and good faith of another. This frame of mind prevails 
largely in Italy, and throughout every party and every section of poli- 
ticians distrust plays a conspicuous part! In addition, therefore, to the 
evils consequent on ancient grudges and long-past rivalries, account 
must be had of this other element of weaknese—the difficulty of inspiring 
with confidence a people long imbued with habits of suspicion. 

Iu aseuming the leadership of liberalism, Piedmont has to struggle 
against both of these difficulties, and no higher praise could be accorded 
to the wisdom of her counsels, than in the avowal that so well and so 
faithfully has she conducted herself throughout the trying period of her 
constitutionalism, already is ehe regarded by every reaily enlightened 
Italian as the standard around which all must rally who desire the en- 
frauchisement and the greatness of their common country. If, therefore, 
we regard Austria as the evil influence whose bane has so long poisoned 
the existence of the Peninsula, to Piedmont must we look as the only 
state from which restoration and regeneration can proceed. These two 
nations have placed themselves before the rest of Europe as the asserters 
of opposite and conflicting lines of policy, and the great question, on 
whose solution the destinies of millions beyond the frontiers of each de- 
pend, must sooner or late decided by the triumph of one or other of 
these states. With the success of Austria, we are to look not alone to the 
slavery of Lombardy, but to the influence of her principles throughout 
the states of the Church and Naples. With Piedmont victorious, we should 
see a more Just and mild administration pervade every part of the Penin- 
sula, a better dispensation of the law, and a larger and wider prosperity 
of the people. » ee ; 

So completely identified are these two countries with the two conflict- 
ing policies which struggle for supremacy in Italy, that the words Aus- 
trian or Sardinian might be applied to almost any and every measure 
which distinguish the two rival camps of party. To maintain, through 
owt its worst abuses, the full power of the Church—to support and even 
extend its supreracy—to govern by force, without even a thought of the 
existence of publ. opinion—-to rule by the terror of police agency, and 
an organized system of “ espionage,”—is the type of the one. To govern 
by equal laws and open tribunals—to rule by responsible advisers, with 
the consent of an elective chamber, a people tree to discuss every measure 





I felt that the crowd was shuddering in horror, and I heard a low, faint 
murmuring in that awful silence. 
‘“ Lipper!,” I heard him say, ‘‘ you see three heads. 


Strike at the mid- 
dle one.” 


of their rulers ; to place in eqaulity before the tribuaals the priest and the 
layman ; and to admit the nation itself to the high fuaction of influencing 
its own fortunes,—these are the characteristics of the other. Itis need- 


by the army the contest is regarded as too unequal. They well know, 
even without the bitter experience the tast war taught—that to them- 
selves alone must they trust in any struggle with the imperial forces ; 
that of the disorderly rabble that flocked to their standarde, the Pradi of 
Tuscany, the Crociati of the Legations, little account could be taken ia 
the hour of peril and difficulty ; that the thousands who shared the ra- 
tions in the camp would never share ia the field ; and of that patriotism 
of which we hear and read in the letters of “ our Correspondent,” the 
only product would be a declaratory harangue in a cafe, a well-intoned 
bravura for the last opera in vogue. These sentimentalities were never 
in favour with the Piedmontese. Warm and impassioned, they have yet 
some of that sterner and more prosaic element that enters into the men 
of the North. They are not so impulsive, but far more resolute than any 
other of the Italian blood; but like men of action, they hold cheapl 
those who have contributed little to the cause save the inexpensive gift 
of their good wishes. Perhaps, too, the inglorious conduct of many of 
the Italian tributaries in the last war has iacreased the contempt with 
which Sardinia was always disposed to regard the other races of the 
Peninsula. 

Were there freedom of speech and freedom of the press in Italy, the 
contest between Sardinia and Austria might with confidence be left to the 
ordeal of discussion ; since, sooner or later, men would perceive to which 
side inclined truth, justice, or moderation. Beyond the Piedmontese 
frontier, however, the liberty of opinion is denied to all. An official 
“ Monitore” duly announces the rates of exchange, the theatres and the 
newly decorated favourites of the sovereign, together with certain care- 
fully culled passages from French and English newspapers but not a 
word of commentary, not a syllable that might imply praise or blame on 
any party, or any following, is to be found ; and were the date abstracted, 
it would require more than ordinary penetration to say to what era the 
intelligence referred. 

If, then, the war of arms and the war of opinion be alike impossible ; 
if Sardinia alone, without that aid which she is not likely to receive, nor 
in whose acceptance would she probably consult tke best interests of her 
own independence, cannot successfully oppose a state far more powerful 
than herself; if she be, from the enslaved position of the Peninsula, ua- 
able to appeal freely to those whose sympathies might thus be with her ; 
is her cause utterly hopeless, and is she totally without a resource to 
meet this great and eventful struggle? Is there, in fact, any other issue 
to which sbe can turn while the war of bayonets is impossible, and the 
war of words denied her. We say, yes; that there still remains another 
great battlefield ; one which the daily habits of the world are extending 
and expanding; one to whose conflict the most acute intellects are eum- 
| moned, and the most intense passions are engaged—we mean the War of 





| less to say, that between states so influenced, no friendship nor any sym- | [nterests—the great battle of national prosperity! Itis to this we would 


I looked up, and I saw three heads. Once more I struck, and the mid- | pathy can exist. They approach the discussion of every question with | now direct all the energies of the Piedmontese people, fully convinced 
die head rolled from the body. I fell back upon the scaffold, and the | views diametrically opposite, and the triumph of the one is necessarily | that the development of their new greatness is inseparably engaged in 


other two heads remained betore my closed eyes, There—there—I see 
them now! 


the defeat of the other. It is of consequence to make this statement 


H the schemes by which the enemy is at length to be overcome. 
| plainly, however needless it may seem to the apprebension of some of our When Gioberti conceived his great plan for Italian unity, a customs 
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league that should include every state of the Peninsula, the project 
struck more terror to the beart of Austria then would an army of 
100,000 men in the plains of Lombardy. The bare possibility of an aroused 
nationality—an Italian sentiment that should iaclude all between the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean—was an idea full of peril, that not a 
moment was lost in opposing it. Every artifice by which ancient rival- 
ries and animosities could be revived was employed—all the customary 
cunning of Austrian diplomacy developed to sow distrast and fear on 
every side. The views of Piedmont were stigmatized as the first incit- 
ings of a base ambition to domineer overjthe rest of Italy—the plan iteelf 
denounced as the secret nny | of that democracy which one day or 
other was to overrun the whole Peninsula. The difficulties—and grave 
enough they doubtless were—were exaggerated into impossibilities, and 
the working of the scheme was depicted as one of those impracticable 
efforts whose ultimate failure must convulse every state into anarchy. 
Even before the views of Gioberti saw the light, Austrian espionage had 
detected and revealed them, and before the day of their announcement 
their failure had been secured. 

But Austria did not stop here, for, profiting by the lessons of her 
enemy, she at once set about the organization of that Dogana¥league, 

which Modena and Parma were to be included within the circle of 

empire ; Tuscany and the Legations to follow of course in the march 
of time. To embrace the emaller duchies within the trade confines of 
Austria was a great stroke of policy, since, without the graver advan- 
tages politically and strategically accruing. she extended her own mar- 
kets without one single counteraciiog consideration. Neither Modena 
nor Parma possesses any manufacturing interests. They are large calti- 
vators of the raw silk which Milanese industry incessantly and eagerly 
demands. They are, besides, so situated, that if not included in the im- 
rial customs circle, the frontier population might delage the towns of 
mbardy with contraband goode. These were all great and substantial 
reasons for the project. Of those which poseess a military importance we 
may speak hereafter. 

That no nationality ever long maintained its identical features where 
the daily interests of commerce opposed it, ia a truth that needs not any 
demonstration. Of Modena or Parma little vestige of an Italian charac- 
te; remains, save in the monuments of the long past. An Austrian sol- 
diery and Austrian rule have left them not trace of their Latin origio. 
To efface even the semblance of 4 national independence, we read this 
very week in an Austrian journal, the announcements that the imposts 
of Parma are in fature to be collected by officials wearing the imperial 
uniform. These brief and passing remarks may serve to show the im- 
portance attached by Austria to the Customs League. 

The encroachment of Austria into the heart of Italy, for such it in re- 
ality is, is of the very gravest consequence. By the vassalage of the 
princes of Parma and Modena, the empire has in fact extended its fron- 
tier, over-lapping Piedmont from the Ticino to the mouth of the Magra, 
and opening to her a formidable line of attack whenever it should be her 

icy to become the assailant. Along this very frontier line, within the 

eight months, an Austrian engineer detachment has been making a 
military survey. These are significant indications of her views, aud let 
not Sardinia ignore or neglect them. 

We have said that a war of interests is the true attack in which Pied- 
mont can assail her enemy ; and to this point we return. To derange 
the entire ‘“‘ doganal” system of Austria, to engage her in most costly 
and at the eame time fruitless attempts at protection, to injure her reve- 
nue, and break down all the artificial barriers she bas erected to defend 
her manufactures, to interest all her outlaying population in a scheme hy 
which her interests are to be compromized if not actually rained—such 
is the plan we now recommend to Sardinia. To effect all this, to render 
the tenure of Lombardy more costly than it is valuable, and to call upoa 
the resources of the entire empire to maintain a province, Piedmont has 
but one step to take; and this to constitute Spezia a free port to the 
gov of all nations ; to attract hither the immense commerce of France, 

ogland, and America, and to deluge Austrian [taly with a coutraband 

, which, were she to convert her entire Lombard army into customs 
Officers, would still defy her to oppose. 

To this object the geographical situation of Spezia offers the most re- 
markable facilities. With a bay capable of holding the assembled navies 
of the world, sheltered and protected on every side, Spezia lies in the 
extreme eastern frontier of the kingdom, so as to admit of its being easily 

itioned off from the rest of the state. A mountainous peninsula, 
lorming the south-eastern sbore of the gulf, separates it from the Mode- 
neee territory. This tract is almost uninhabited, and except the small 
town of Lerici, a few inconsiderable villages are the only unoccupied 
epots. Over this mountain frontier the footsteps of the emuggler would 
s00n wear a thousand tracks. The country beyond, broken, irregular, 
and well wooded, presents every facility of concealment. Even now its 
population are a race of ‘‘ coutrabandieri,”’ who for the emall profits of 
a differential duty, daily peril their lives in this pursuit, Let these pro- 
fits, however, be augmented ten, fifty, or a hundred fold ; let the supply 
be inexhaustible ; and it may be imagined to what an extent and with 
what an organization will be carried a system by which great wealth 
will be rapidly accumulated. There is ecarcely an imported article for 
which the consumer of Modena is not taxed forty or fifty per cent. upon 
its value. Manufactured goods are almost excluded from consumption 
by the exorbitant rate of duty. Fancy then the avidity with which the 
products of France and England would be sought by those denied the 
very commonest of those articles eo familiar to our own populations. By 
the valley of Pontremoli Parma is also reached ; and here again stretches 
a tract of country where no amount of vigilance, nor scarcely any num- 

ber of people, could successfully oppose the arts of the smuggler. 

When we recal to mind the dismay occasioned to the Austrian govern- 
ment when a small and insignificant league at Milan was formed to de- 
nounce the use of tobacco, and smoking was proclaimed to be a crime 
against patriotism ; when we remember the terror with which this new 
sect was regarded, the means taken to suppress it, the severities em- 
ployed towards any detected as belonging to it, we can form some vague 
and indistinct notion of the far greater fear which euch a scheme as we 
here speak of would excite. 

Within the last few weeks the people of Ancona have declared that 
they will abstain from spirituous liquors, as a means of injury to the na- 
tional revenue ; and Austria, alarmed by a system so easily followed and 
80 quickly learned, has lent all the aid of her force to punish these con- 
spirators. Such facts will not fail to show us with what eyes she would 
er" this infinitely greater peril. 

we have put forward, in the first place, the consequences of a large 
contraband trade, ruinous to its revenue, and scarcely less perilous in 
the lawless habits it engenders, before entering upon the graver conse- 
quences of the plan, it is because we desire to trace, so far as we can, the 
results that would ensue in the same order that they would themselves 
observe. The immediate consequence of establishing Spezia asa free port 
would then be what we have mentioned—a system of contraband, spread- 
ing from the Appenines to the sea, engaging the entire popu ation of the 
Lunigiana, and enlisting every village from Pontremoli to Cuxara. 
Through every valley and gorge of the Appenines the manufactures of 
France and Hogland would find their way. While the enterprise of the 
smuggler Was amassing wealth for himself, the lesson imparted to the 
people would be to reflect upon those other nations where the blessings 
of free trade prevailed, and where even poverty was not denied its com- 
forts. What a contrast would it present to the minds of these long en- 
slaved people, the condition of those to whom all these luxuries were as 
mere daily wants, with their own, excluded from even the very common- 
est products of industry? With what feclings would they regard the go- 
verment which, for the object of their own enslavement, oppressed them 
with protective duties, while all around and about them lived others, of 
their own blood and tongue, free to enjoy such gifts? How would they 
feel towards the land from which the benefits flowed? These are the 
more remote but far graver consequences that would ensue. 

While this great commercial campaign was thus waged, Spezia itself 
would become a place of note and importance. The great naval depot 
of the kingdom, strengthened and fortified, would become a great military 
position, equally available for attack or defence. The increased trade 
thus fostered would be gradually elevating her to that position which 
happily it may be yet her privilege to hold—the great commercial cen- 
tre of a country of which Modena and the Lunigiano should form part— 
the Genoa of Eastern Sardinia. 

Could Austria maintain her position against this assault? by what or- 

avization could she combat its operations? how oppose the spread of 
those opinions, which, more fatal than any other contraband, would soon 
over-run the whole Lombard kingdom ? 

It is not necessary to advert to that closer alliance which Sardinia 
would thus contract with England, nor to the strong ties by which this 
nation would thus be attached to our owo. In the fortunes and welfare 
of Piedmont our interest would socn rise above the feelings of mere sym- 
pathy and will. A vast opening to our commerce would speedily 
establich relations with the two countries which would unite us to her 
fortunes in weal or woe; and this fact alone would have its significance 
for Austria. Look on the map of Northern Italy and South Germany, 
aad ask how long would it take ere Spezia, thus privileged, should 








darken the fortunes of Trieste, and the trade of the gulf obliterate the | 
commerce of the Adriatic. We do not attempt to assert that this policy | 
bas not its own heavy cost, or that in adopting it, Sardinia engages upon | 
a path without its share of sacrifices. The interests of Genoa would of 
course suffer, though not so largely as might at first be supposed. A | 
large inroad would of course be made upon the financial receipts of the | 
realm, and a deficit, which might be calculated at thirty millions of | 
francs, at once incurred. The cause of protection, which to a considera- | 
ble extent is maintained in Piedmont, would be also assailed in its most 
vital part. 

These are al! grave considerations, but they must be weighed against | 
the benefits which would accrue from the plan ; which, if successful, ac- 
complishes a change in Northern Italy far greater than the most prospe- 
rous campaign of a victorious army could effect. Let Austria be made 
to fee] her resources assailed, and her large revenue impaired. Let the 
power she now wields over contiguons states be weakened, as it will be 
by ber inability to protect them. Let the cost of maintaining her Lombard 
possessions reach a point approaching the benefit she derives from them ; 
and add to these considerations the risk of the opinions, thus broad-cast, 
spreading through the Italian Tyrol, over the Alps, and into Sonthern 
Germany ; and we may confidently ask how long will she desire to pos- 
sess an Italian province? 

In the year 1848 she was willing, after a brief and far from decisive 
campaign, to resign the whole of the Milanais to Charles Aibert. It was 
less the disasters of her armies that induced her to propose this immense 
concession, than the dread of “ the worse thing” that she anticipated was 
to follow. Such bas ever been Austrian policy. The artificial system 
on which her empire is based can resist no shock—can weather no hurri- 
cane. An incongruous association of states, held together by cleverly 
managed rivalries and intestine jealousies rather than by the ties of com- 
mon kindred and family, admits of no appeal to its patriotism. The im- 
pulses of self interest will predominate over all other, as they have been 
shown to do in that very portion of ber empire where personal devotion 
to the House of Hapsburg was oxce a religion. In the Tyrol, where 
loyalty some fifteen or twenty years ago was the impulse of every breast, 
it has been almost effaced. A series of cruel ewactments, oppressive to 
their interests, a heavy tax on the export of their wines, the one solitary 
article of foreign consumption, has sapped the devotion of those who 
were wont to place their faith in the paternal government. 

We repeat once more the main facts ; that Lombardy can be rendered 
too costly to keep ; that the measures of defence can be pushed to that 
amount of costlinese, that, independently of the grave thought of retain- 
ing in close connexion a rebellious province and a beggared treasury, 
will come the stern consideration that the struggle offers not one solitary 
advantage, and that it is a mere question of years, if not of months, how 
long the black and yellow banner should wave over the towers of Man- 
tua. To accomplish thia by force of arms would require a European war. 
Austria cannot be driven out of Lombardy by the unsupported strength 
of Sardinia. The aid of Piedmont derived from Italy ia the war of 1848 
would no longer be present. Tuscany, the Roman states, and Naples 
have returped to all, some to more than ail, their ancient traditions of 
oppression. Sardinia would be alone in the struggle, as regards the rest 
of the Peninsula. 

To invite the alliance of France and Eogland might not prove success- 
ful. It is indeed more than likely that theee nations would not lend 
themeelves to any aggressive policy, and that the very utmost of their 
efforts would be to protect Sardinia, if assailed. But supposing it other- 
wise; assuming tbat the western powers concurred in suck a line ; what 
proportions would not the war immediately assume! Ruesia and Prus- 


digester to his oan repast of a pig, and a poll of ling, with mus- 
tard. This maborka (the only tobacco the common people care about 
smoking) is, by pavel or Dmitrych, your servant, rubbed periodically in- 
to the lining of your boots (and into your schooba, too, and whatever 
otber articles of furriery you may happen to possess), causing the silly 
moth to fly away,—if, indeed, it leave him any wings to fly, or body to 
fly away with. It kills all insects, and it nearly kills you, if you incaa- 
tiously approach too closely to a newly-mahorka’d boot. Pavel and 
Dmitrych, too, are provokingly addicted to dropping the abominable 


| stuff about, and rubbing it into dress-coats and moire-antique waistcoats, 


not only irrevocably spoiling those garments, but producing the eame 
steroutatory effects on your olfactory nerves, as though somebody had 
been buraing a warming-pan full of cayenne pepper in your apartment. 
All things admitted, however, mahorka is a sovereign specific against 
moths. ie | 

Every social observance in Russia is tranché —peculiar to one of the 
two great classes: it isa noble’s custom, or a movjik’s custom, but is 
never common to both. Russian geatlemen, within doors, are incessant 
smokers ; the common people use very little tobaceo. You never see a 
moujik emeking a cigar, and very rarely even enjoying bis pipe. In some 
of the low Vodki shops I have seen a group of moujiks with one black- 
ened pipe among them, with a shattered bowl aud ecarcely any stem, 
charged with this eame mahorka. The pipe was vassed from band to 
hand, cach smoker taking a solemn whiff, and giving a placid grunt, ex- 
actly as you may eee a party of Irish bogtrotters doing in a Conemara, 
shebeen. Down south in Russia—I mean in the governments of Kourek 
and Woronesch, there is amore Oriental fashion of smoking in vogue. 
Some mahorka, with more or less dirt, is put into a pipkip, in whose 
sides a few odd holes have been knocked ; and the smokers crouch over 
it with hollow sticks, reeds, or tin tubes, each man to a hole, and puffaway 
at the common bowl. It is not that the Russian peasant does not care 
for his pipe ; but be has an uneasy consciousness that the Juxurious nar- 
cotic is not for the likes of him. For him to fill the pipe of bis lord and 
master, ard roll the paper cigarettes; that should surely be sufficient. 
Havn’t our British matrons somewhat similar feelings concerning their 
houeemaid’s ringlets ? 

This powerful mahorka is powerless against the Russian bug. That 
bateful brown-uniformed monster, who is voracious, blood-sucking, im- 
pudent, and evil-emelling enough to be a Russian functionary, and to 
have a grade in the Tchinn, laughs a horee-leech laugh at maborks. He 
would smoke a pipe thereof without winking, Iam convinced. I knew a 
lady in St. Petersburg whose sleeping apartment (hung with sky-blue 
silk, flated, and forming one of a suite rented at two bundred roubles a 
month) Was 60 infested with arch bugs, that she would have gone into a 
high fever for want of rest, if febrile symptoms had not been counter- 
acted by faintness with loss of blood. She was a buxom woman origi- 
nally, and grew paler and paler every day. She tried camphor ; she tried 
vinegar ; she tried turpentine ; she tried a celebrated vermin annibilator 
powder, which had been given to her by my friend Nessim Bey (other- 
wise Colonel Washington Lafayette Bowie, U. S.), and which hed been 
used with great success by that gallant condottiere while campaigning 
against the bugs—and the Ruseiane—with Omer Pasha in Anatolia. Bat 
all was io vain. The brown vampires rioted on that fair flesh, and brought 
all their brothers, like American sight-seere. The lady was in despair, 
and applied, at last, toa venerable Russian friend, deeorated withgthe 
cross of St. Stanislas, second clase, high up the ministry of imperial ap- 
panages, and who had resided for more than half a century ip St. Pe- 
tersburg. 

“ How can you kill bugs, general ?” (of course he was a genera)) she 


sia would soon find themselves in the ranks ; aod not Italy alone, but the | asked 


banks of the Rhine and the Danube would re-echo the cannon of the en- 
gaged hosts. 

It can no more be our policy than that of France to promote such a 
struggle. A great war of nationalities, and such it would be, would be 
the greatest disaster that could befal Europe. All the energies of modern 
statesmansbip, all the triumphs of modern ec'ence and skill have been di- 
rected to the object of obliterating the tracts which have divided nation 
from nation. More widely disseminated iatelligence, more extended com- 
merce, the railroad and the telegraph have already accomplished muck ; 
nearer intercourse between the different families of European race uas 
shown how few were the real grudges, how unfounded the greater num- 
ber of the prejudices which the crafty policy of the rulers had so long fos- 
tered between them. Let buta few more years of peace prevail, and the 
difficulty of a European war will be much increased. Let, however, the 
spark of discord only evoke the dread question of nationalities now, and 
the wisest and most far seeing politician will be lost in his epeculations 
as to what may ensue. 

If it be thereforeif greatest moment to us that the Italian difficulty 
be settled without a war, it is not less imminent that the question should 
have a speedy solution. The instinct that would deter a man from build- 
ing his house on the slopes of Etva or Vesuvius would alike prevent the 
world of Europe from proceeding in their accustomed course in the pre- | 
sent condition of the Peninsula. The light cloud over the mountain top, 
the muttered thunder within have told us that the terrible hour is ap- 
proaching. As easily might we attempt to arrest the uptbrown lava of the 
eruption, as the force of the dread contest which will flow over the high 
Alps, and involve all Europe in its ravages. Let us only defer the day, 
and while we wear out the hopes of that party whose moderation is now 
our stronghold, we skall also strengthen that dangerous sect who await 
the hour of impatient anger and uncalculating passion, to place them- 
selves at the head of the people. 

While France and England stand forward, while England alone stands 
forward, to aid the cause of good goverument in Italy, the efforts of Maz- 
zini are powerless. Well is he aware of this fact, and every device of his 
ingenuity has been to thwart the influence which England is justly ob- 
taining over the constitutional party in Italy. We can do now, there- 
fore, what we may not be able to do hereafter. Meanwhile it is for Sar- 
dinia to give the initiative. If the counsels we bave bere tendered, if our 
views be such as to offer a well grounded hopejof success, we shall be 
prouder in this our humble effort, than had we been selected by a great 
king or kaiser to aid in the oppression of bis subjects and the subjugation 
of his people. 


-—_—»——— 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 


MERCHANTS AND MONEYCHANGEBRBS. 


I have heard boots spoken of (not in every polite society) by the name 
of Steppere. Iam in position, now, to trace the etymology of the ex- 
ression. Steppers are derived, evidently, from the enormous Sieppe 
boots which the merchants in the Sapagi-Linie have to sell. Do you 
know what mudlarks’ boots are? I mean euch ae are worn by the sewer- 
rummagers of Parise, which boots cost a hundred francs a pair, and of 
which only three pairs are allowed by the municipality per escouade, or 
equad of mudlarks. Ofsuch are the Steppe boots: only bigger, only 
thicker, only properer for carrying stores and sundries, besides legs, like 
Sir Hudibras’s trank-bose. 1 don’t know if hippopotamus’s hide be cheap 
in Russia, or rhinoceros’s skin a drug in the market; bat of one or the 
other of this class of integuments the Steppe boots seem to be made. 
When ey become old, the leather forms itself inte rege scales and bony 
ridges ; the thread they are sewn with may turn into wire ; the soles be- 








come impregnated with flinty particles, and calcined atoms of loamy 
soil, and £0 concrete, and more durable ; but as for wearing away on the 
ouside, you never catch the Steppe boots doing that. They are not al- 
together exempt from decay, either, these Blundersborean boots; and, 
like Dead See apples, are frequently roten within, while their exterior is | 
stout and fair to look upon; for they are lined throughout (and an ad- 
mirably warm and comfortable lining it makes) with sheepskin, dressed 
to a silky state of softness, and curried into little spherical tufts, like the 
wool on a blackamoor’s head with whom the great difficulty of ages bas 
been overcome, and who has been washed white. For ornament’e sake, 
the sheepekin is supereeded round the tops by bands of rabbit or miniver 
ekin ; and there is a complicated apparatus of ecrape, buckles, and strings, 
to keep the boots at due mid-thigh height. But there is a profligate in- 
sect called the moth,—a gay, flattering, volatile, reckless scapegrace, 
always burning candles at both ends, and burning his own silly fingers 
in the leng rua, who has irrepreseible penchant for obtaining board and 
lodging gratis in the woolly recesses of the sheepskin lining. Here he 
lives with several other prodigale, his relatives, in the most rietous and 
wasteful fashion—living on the fat, or rather, the wool of the land, and 
most ungratefully devouring the very roof that covers him. He sneezes 
at camphor, and defies dustings ; and he and his crew would very speed- 
ily devour every atom of your boot-linings, but for the agency of a very 
powerful and, to moth, deadly substance, called mahorka. Mahorka is 
the very strongest, coarsest, essential-oiliest tobacco imaginable. It 
emells—yYe gods, how it smells! It smokes as though it were made of 
the ashes of the bottomless pit, mingled with the leaves of the upas-tree, | 
Seasoned with assafcctida and coculus indicus. It is, altogether, about | 
the sort of tobacco against which James the First might have written his | 
Counterblast, and a pipe of which he might have offered the devil, as a 





“ Madame,” he answered, “I think it m'ght be done with doge and a 
double-barrelled gun !” 

This, though byperbolica), is really the dernier mot of the vermin phi- 
losopby. If you want to destroy bugs, you must either go to bed ia plate- 
armour, and £0, rolling about, squash them, or you must sit up patiently 
with a moderator-lamp, a cigar, and a glass of grog, and hunt them. You 
will be a mighty bunter before the morning. Don’t be sanguine enough 
to imagine that you can kill the wretches with the mere finger and thamb. 
I have found a pair of snuffers serviceable in crushing their lives out. A 
brass wafer-stamp (if you have a strong arm and a sure aim) is nota bad 
thing to be down on them with ; I have heard a noose, or lasso of patch- 
thread, to snare and strangle them unawares, spoken of favourably ; but 
a hammer, and a ripping-ebisel of the pattern used by the late Mr. Man- 
ning, are the best vermin annibilators! I think the Russian government 
ought to have a premium for every head of bugs brought to the chief po- 
lice-office, as our Saxon kings used to do for wolves. Only I don’t think 
the imperial revenue would quite suffice for the first week’s premium— 
were it but the tenth part ofa copeck per cent. 

The subject of vermin always raises my ire, even when I fal) across it 
accidentally. I have been so bitten? We can pardon a cripple fer de- 
nouncing the vicious system of swaddling babies ; and who could be an- 
gry with Titus Oates for declaiming against the iniquity of corporal pun- 
ishment ? 

Unless I have made up my mind to take lodgings in the Boot Row of 
the Gostinnei-Dvor—which as there are no dwelling-rooms there, would 
be but a cold-ground lodging—it is very nearly time for me, I opine, to 
leave off glozing over boots, and go elsewhere. But I could write a 
quarto about them. Once more, however, like the thief at Tyburn, tra- 
versing the cart, often taking leave, because loth to depart, I must claim 
a fresb, though brief reprieve ; for see! here are the children’s boots : and 
you who love the little people, must come with me, and gaze. 

Such boot-vines !—such espaliers of shoes! such pendant clusters of the 
dearest, tottiest, nattiest, gaudiest, miniatures of grown-men’s boots, all 
intended for young Russia! Field-Marshals’ boots, Ghevalier Guards’ 
boots, steppe boots, coutier boots, cossack boots, Lerquian boots, Kasan 
boots, but all fitted to the puddy feet of the civil and military function- 
aries of the empire of Lilliput. Long live the Czar Tomas Thumbovitch, 
second of the name! And all the boots are picturesque. For the Rus- 
sians bave a delightful custom of dressing their little children, either in 
the quaint old Muscovite costume, or in the dress of some tributary, or 
conquered, or mediatised nation. One of the nous autres, adult, must 
wear, perforce, either some choking uniform, or else a suit from Jencens 
on the Nevskoi, and of the latest Parisian cut ; but, as a little boy—from 
four to eight years old say (for, after that, he becomes a cadet, and is 
duly choked in a military uniform, and bonnetted with a military head- 
dress), he wears the charming costume of alittle Pole, or a Circassian, or 
Lesquian, or a Mongol, or a Kirghiz, or a Cossack of the Don, the Wolga, 
the Oural, the Ukraine, or the Taurida. Nothing prettier than to see 
these dumpy little Moscovs toddling along with their mammas, or their 
nurses, in the verdant alleys of the Summer Garden ; huge, flattened- 
pumpkin shaped Cossack turban-caps, or Tartar tarbouches, or Volbynian 
Schliapas, «r Armenian calpacks on their heads; their tiny bodies ar- 
rayed in costly little caftans, some of Persian silk stiff with embroidery, 
some of velvet, some of the soft Circassian camel and goat-hair fabrics, 
some of cloth of gold, or silver; with eplendiferous little sashes, and 
jewelled cartouch-cases on their breasts, and sparkling yatabane. and 
three-hilted poignards (like Celtic dirks) ; and the multi-coloured little 
boots you see in the Gostinnoi-Dvor made of scarlet, yellow, sky-blue, 
Wack, topped with red, and sometimes white leather, which last, with a 
little pair of gilt spars, are really delectable to look upon. As the cbil- 
dren become older, these pretty dresses are thrown aside, and the boys 
become slaves (thrice noble und slave-possessing though they be). and are 


| ticketed, and numbered, and registered, and drilled, and taught many 


languages, and not one honest or ennobling thing: for the greeter glory 
of God, and our Lord the Czar. Would you quarrel with me for liking 
children in fancy dresses? In truth, I love to see them as fantastically- 
gaily dressed as silk, and velvet, and gay colours, and artistic taste can 
make them. Never mind the cross patches who encer about us in Eng- 
land, and eay ourchildren look like little Highland kilt-stalkers, aud lit- 
tle ballet-girle. I would raiber that, than that they should look like lit- 
tle Quakers, or little tailors, or little bankers, or little beneficed clergy- 
men, or little donkies, which last-named is the similitude assumed by the 
asinine jacket, trousers, frill, and round hat. Drees ap the children like 
the characters in the story-books. They don’t belong to our world yet ; 
they are our living story- books in themselves, the only links we have be- 
tween thoee glorious castles in the air and these grim banks, talking- 
shops, and union workhouse, on earth, bere: I regret that the Russians 
do not oftener extend their picturesque choice of wardrobe to the little 
girls. Now and again, but very, very rarely, I bave seen some infant 
Gossudarinia—eome little lady of six or eight summerse—drereed in the 
long, straight, wide-eleeved farthingale, the velvet and jewelled kakoe- 
chnik like the painted aureole of a Byzantine eaint, the long lace veil, the 
broad girdle tied in an X knot at the stomacher, and the embroidered slip- 
pers with golden heel, which still form the costume decour of the Rus- 


| sian ladies: but in too many instances the pernicious influence of Mes- 


dames Zoé Falcon and Jessie Field, Marchandes de Modes, have been pre- 
dominant ; and the little girls are dressed after the execrable engravings 
in the fasbion-books, in flimsy gauze and artificial flower bonnets, many- 
fringed mantelettes, many-fiounced skirts, lace edged pantalettes, open- 








work stockings (pink silk, of course!), and bropzed-kid bottines, I miad 
the time when little girls at home used to be dressed prettily, quaintly, 
like little gipsies or little Swiss Shepherdesees ; but I shudder fcr the day 
now when, returning to England, I sball see emall Venuses swaying down 
Regent Street with iron hooped petticoate, and decapitated rugar-lcaf- 
like Talmaa, and bird-cage bonnets half off their little beads. Why not 
have the paniers—the real hoops—back, ladies, at once; the red headen 
mules, patches, hair-powder, and all the rest of the Louis Quinze War- 
dour Street shoppery, not forgetting the petits soupers, and the Abbés, 
and the Madelonnettes, and the Parc aux Cerfs. Be consistent. You bor- 
row your hoops from the French ladies, great graudmothere—are there 
no traditions of their morals to be imported, as good as new in this year 
fitty-six ? 

T'o reform female costume is far beyond my powers. Much might be 
done perhaps, by administering forty blows with a stick to every 
ma'e woker in metals convicted of ‘orging steel sous-jupes, and by 
sentencing every femaie constructor of a birdcage bonnet to learn by 
heart the names and addressees of all the petitioners against Sunday park 
bands. Still 1am moved by a humble ambition to introduce a new little 
boy-costume into my native country. Very many of the Russian gentry 
dress their children in the exact costume (in miniatnre) of our old friend 
the Ischvostchik, and few dresses, certainly, could be so picturesque, so 
quaint, and so thoroughly Russian. There is a small nephew oi mine 
somewhere on the southern Eoglith coast, and whom (supposing him to 
have surmounted that last jam-pot difficulty by this time) | intend, with 
his parents’ permission, to dress in this identical Ischvoetchik’s costume. 
I see, in my mind’s eye, that young Christian walking down the High 
Street, the pride of bis papa, and mama, clad in a gala costume of Musco- 
vite fashioniog—a black veivet caftan with silver sugar-loaf butions, and 
an edging of braid ; a regular built Ischvostchik’s hat with a peacock’s 
feather ; baggy little breeches of the bed-ticking design ; and little boots 
with ecarlet tops! Bran new from the Gostinnoi Dvor have I the hats 
and boots. The custom-houee officers of four nations bave already ex 
amined and admired them, and—doubtlees in their tenderness for 
little boys—have allowed them to pass duty free. There only remain the 
stern-faced men in the sbabby coats at the Dover Douane, to turn my 
trunks into a Hampton Court maze, and I shall be able to bring those 
articles of apparel safely to the desired haven. Who knows but I may 
introduce a new faehion among the youth of this land ; that the apothe- 
cary, the lawyer, nay, the great mayor’s wife of Revistown, may conde- 
scend eventually to array her offspring after the fashion I set! Lord 
Petersham bad his coat; Count D’Orsay his hat ; Blucher his boot, Hob- 
son his choice, Howqua bis mixture, Bradshaw his guide, Daffy bis elixir, 
aod Sir Jobn Cutler his stockings,—why may | not aspire to the day 
when in cheap tailors’ wicdows | may see a diminutive waxen figure ar- 
rayed in the Ischvostcbik’s costume 1 have imported and made popular ? 

Some of these little children’s boots are quite marvels in the way of 
gold and silver embroidery. The Russians are nearly as skilful in this 
branch of industry as the Beguines of Flanders; and since the general 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property by Catherine the Second (who cer- 
tainly adbered to the whole-hog principle in a most imperial manner), 
there have been many convevts ia the interior which have been self-sup- 
porting, and have even raised ample revenues, by the skill of the nuns 
and the poor girls whom they receive as inmates, in embroidery. Du 
reste, all the Russians are adepts in elaborate handiwork—imitative on! y; 
be it well understood. You must set them to work by pattern, for of in- 
vention they are absolutely barren ; but whether the thing to be imitated 
be a miniature by leabey, or an Aubusson carpet, a Limerick glove, ora 
Napier’s steam-engine, a Sévres vase or a Grecian column, they will turn 
you out a copy, 80 close, 80 faithfully followed in its minutest details, that 
you will have considerable difficulty in distinguishing the original from 
the duplicate. There is au immense leaven of the Chinese Tartar in the 
Tartar-Russian. The small eyes, the high cheek bone, sallow complex- 
ions, aud nervous gesticulatiou, 1 will not insist upon; the similarities 
are so ethnologically obvious. But there are many more points of re- 
remblance between the Russians and the Chinese. Both people are 
habitually false and thievieb, both are faithless in diplomacy, bragging 
in succes, mendacious in defeat, cruel and despotic always. Hoth nations 
are jealous of, aud loathe, yet imitate the manners and customs oj stran- 
ne ; both have an exaggerated and idolatrous emperor-worship, and 

oss-worehip ; both are passionately addicted to tea, fireworks graven 
images, and the use of the stick asa penal remedy. Both have enormous 
armies on paper, aud tremendous fleeis in harbour, and forts impreguable 
(till they are taken, after which misadventure they turn up to bave been 
nothing but mere blockhouses) ; both nations are slaves to a fatiguing 
and eiliy etiquette ; both are outwardly polite and inwardly barbarous ; 
both are irreclaimably wedded to a fidgetty, elaborately clumsy system 
of centralication—boards of punishments, boards of rewards, boards of 
dignities. Both, in organisation, are intensely literary and academical, 
and in actuality, grossly ignorant. The Chinese have the mandarin class 
system ; the Russians have the Tchinn with its fourteen grades—both 
bureaucratic pyramids, stupendous and rotten. The Chinese bamboo 
their wives ; the Russian bamboo their wives (‘‘ And so do the English,” 
I hear a critic say : but neither Russian nor Chinese iacurs the risk of six 
months at the treadmill for so maltreating his spouse). In both empires 
there is the same homogeceous nullity on the part of the common people 
—I mean forty millions or so feeding and fighting and being oppressed 
and beaten like One, without turning a bairin the ecale of political 
power ; aud—here I bring my parallel triumphantly to a closee—both 
nations poreess a language which, though utterly and radically dissimilar 
are both copious both written in incomprebcusible characters, both as 
arbitrary in orthography and pronunciation as their emperors are arbi- 
irary in power, ane both difficult, if not impossible, of perfect acquisition 
by western Europenas. 1 declare, as an honest traveller, holding up my 
hand in the court of criticism, and desirous of being tried by Lord Chiet 
Justice Aristarchus and my country, that I never passed a week in Rus- 
sia without thinking vividly of what I bad read about the Celestial Em- 
pire ; that it was impossible to read the list of nominations, promotions, 
preferments, and decorations in the Pekin—I beg pardon—I mean the 
St. Petersburg—Gazette, without thinking of the mandarine, and the 
peacocks’ feathers, and the blue buttons, and the yellow girdles ; that the 
frequent application of the stick was wonderfully like the rice-paper rep- 
resentations of the administration of the bamboo ; that the * Jet it be go” 
at the end of an oukase qf the Russian Czar, struck me as being own 
rhetorical brother to the “respect this” which terminates the yellow- 
poster proclamations of the Chinese emperor. I must do the Russians 
the justice to admit that they do not attempt to tell the time of day by 
the cat’s eyes: and that, though arrant boasters, they are not the misera- 
ble cowards the Chinese are. Asa peopie, and collectively, the Russians 
are brave in the highest degree ; but it is in their imitative skill that the 

# Rossians, while they excel, so strongly resemble their Mantchou Tartar 
cousins. They have, it is true, a sufficient consciousness of the fitness of 
things to avoid failing into the abeurd errors to which the Chinese, 
from their slavish adherence to a given pattern, are liable. They do not. 
ifa cracked but mended teacup be sent them as a model, send home an 
entire tea-service duly cracked and mended with little brass clamps ; 
they do not make half-a-dozen pair of nankeen pantaloons, each with a 
black patch in the seat, because the originals had bees so repaired ; nei- 
ther do they carefully scrape the nap off a new dreee-coat at the seams, 
in faithful imitation of the threadbare model ; but, whatever you choose 
to set before a Russian, from milinery to murder, from architecture to 
arsenic, that will be produce in duplicate with the most wonderful ekill 
and fidelity. There ig, to be sure, always something wanting in these 
wondrous Russian copies. In their pictures, their Corinthian Columns, 
their Versailles fountains, their operas, their laee bonnets, there is an in. 
definable soupcon of candle-grease and bears’ hides, and the North Pole, 
py the man with the bushy beard who had to work at these fine things 
ao pothing— because he was aslave. Can you imagine a wedding trous 
u all daintily dieplayed—all satin, gauze, orange flowers, Brussels lace, 
= pink porettee—which had been clumsily handled by some Boy Jones! 
tbe teh 7 ie taarks of thumbs and greasy sooty fingere dimly disfiguring 
ure? That to me, is Russian civilization. 


——— 
THE NEW LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


The state of the law of marriage in Engl 

‘ ge in England has long been the sub- 
ject of comment and reprobation. Although, by apy on, statute or com- 
te marriage is not, nor ever has been, held to be a sacrament in Eng- 
and, in no country bas its administration been more lax, inconsistent, or 
more repugnant tosound principles of necessity and morality. Itis not 
a century since marriages Were celebrated by any profligate parson, un- 
der a hedge or within the precincts of a prison. Many of the noblest 
families in the land owe their legitimacy and estates to a ceremony per- 
formed clandestinely in the Fleet Gaol, for debtors ; and, at this very 
day. those who have the means may run from ihe south of England to 
the borders of Scotland, and be married by the keeper of a turnpike gate 
or a whisky shop. Nay, so inconsistent is the law, that, while it declares 
& marriage with a deceased wife's sister illegal, it allows the validity of 
euch a marriage between British subjects contracted in any foreign 
state where euch marriages are legalized. Indeed, the whole of 


THe Alvion. 


|the proviaions of the English law of marriage are a series of con- 
| tradicticns and incousistences. There are several distinct laws of 

marriage in the United Kingdum. One for Scotland, in which the 
| facilities for entering into the bonds of wedlock are very loose and ex- 
' tremely accomodating ; two for the rest of the United Kingdom ; and on 
| the lst of January next there will be a fourth. So that, on this deeply 
| important subject, there is not the slightest approach to uniformity; on 
| the contrary, the whole syetem seems to delight in levity and contrarie- 
| ties. At Gretna Green, a poor man may be married for the price of a 
| motchkin of whisky. In England, rich aud poor have achoice. They 
may either go to a church or registered dissentisg chapel, or to the office 
| of a superintendent registrar of births, deaths, and marriages ; but they 
must not go to both, for that would create a double registration, and 
eo falsify the population statistics. fa France, the civil marriage is 
the only legal oue, the subsequent religious ceremony being only 
a matter of option and concience ; and it would be well if the same 
law were introduced into England. If it were, an effectual check would 
be put on clandestine marriages, and the feeling of the country on the 
subject would be both rationalized and equalized. There would be the 
eame law for all classes, and we should get rid of tte unseemly spectacle 
of a parish clerk unitiog a pair in his office as a superintendent registrar, 
and the next day assisting at asolemnization of matrimony in a church, 
and holding out his velvet paw for a gratuity. x 

The Legislature seems to be fully aware of what is wanted, and they 
bave applied themselves to reforms vigorously, but it cannot be said 
effectively, for they have only dealt with the matter indetail—they bave 
paiched and mended, instead of pulling down and rebuilding. Every- 
body admits that marriage is but a civil contract : even the Chureh does 
not eet up a contrary doctrine. Why not, then, at once pases an act 
making all marriages compulsory before a civil tribunal, leaving the su- 
peraddition of a subsequent religious ceremony to the choice of the par- 
ties themselves? A law of that kind will, we are assured, ultimately be 
enacted, and then we sball be relieved of the ecandal of having different 
kinds of marriage law in different parts of the same kingdom, and among 
the same people. We bave approached such a happy coneummation fully 
half way, and it ouly requires some energetic and independent action to 
accomplish the remainder of the distance. Popular opinion has loug ago 
demanded the reform, and there are few prejudices to combat, and those 
are only of an insignificant character. 

Bat reforms in England travel in the old fashioned manner, by easy 
stages, and the supine public must be contented with what they have 
got. Of that, however, as regards the law of the land, they are invaria- 
bly ignorant—they do not know the extent or nature of their jarispru- 
dence—for there is no publicity given to new laws, except through the 
medium of the press; and we, therefore, in the capacity of journalists, 
will endeavour to threw come light on the law of marriage as it will 
stand on and after the lst of January, 1857. 

Marriages according to the ritual of the Church of England will remain 
the same, but marriages under the acts passed in the reigns of William 
IV. and Victoria will undergo important alterations. In fact, quite a 
new law will be in force next year, by virtue of an Act of Parliament, 
passed on the 29th of July last, entitied ‘“‘ An Act to Amend the Provi- 
sions of the Marriage and Registration Acts.” This enactment, by clause 
first, does away with the necessity of giving notice of an intended mar- 
riage, according to the statute or civil law, to poor law guardians or 
clerks. it then creates quite new machinery for entering into the mar- 
riage contract before a superintendent registrar of births, deatbs, and 
marriages. By clause second, the notices required by the old acts shall 
be given, accompanied by a solemn declaration in writing—(tbis provi- 
sion is new and should be particularly attended to)—“ that he or she be- 
lieves that there is no impediment of kindred, or alliance, or other law- 
ful hindrance, to the said marriage.” Seven days’ previous residence, 
by both parties, in the district of the registrar to whom the notice is 
given, ia required, but, in case the marriage is intended to be by licence 
(ot which we ehall speak presently), fifteen clear days’ previous residence 
in the district is necessary. The clause then proceeds to provide for the 
marriage of minors. As the law stands, and will stand until the lst of 
January next, marriages of minors, witbout the consent of parents ot 
guardians, are legal, if entered into before @ superintendea: registrar ; 
but not it in a church, for they may be set aside by an ecclesiastical 
court. The law under review makes an important aiteration in this re- 
spect. 

Pp lt says: “* When either of the parties iatending marriage, not being a 
widow or widower, shail be under the age of twenty-one years, the party 
making the declaration shall further deciare that the consent of the per- 
son or person whose consent toeuch marriage is by law required has 
been given, or (a8 the case may be) that there is no person whose con- 
sept to euch marriage is by law required.” Every person who shall 
make a false declaration, of sign a false notice, ebali suffer the penalties 
of perjury, and they are—trausportation or lengthened imprisonment. 
Aud, us a further punishment, intende.*te operate as a preventive, 
Clause XVII. sterniy says—and we commend it to the attention of all 
young people of a murriageable age— 

“ Apy person who shall knowingly, or wilfully, make any false state- 
ment, or sign aby false notice, required by this act, for the purpose of 
procuring any marriage ; aud every person who shall forbid the grant- 
ing, by apy superintendent registrar, of a certificate for marriage, by 
falsely representiog himself, or herself, to be a person whose consent to 
such marriage is required by law, knowing such representation to be 
talse, shall suffer the penalties of perjury.’ : 

The Legislature is careful not to bastardize offspring. Indeed, the 
law always does so with reluctance; but with a view to prevent frauda- 
lent marriages, the following will be the law of the land next New 
Year’s Day :— : 

Clause XUX. “ lf any valid marriage shall be had under the provisions 
of auy of the said recited acts, or of this act, by means of any wilfully 
false declaration, notice or certificate, made or obtained by either party to 
such marriage, as to avy matter in which a eolemn declaration, notice, or 
certificate, is required, 1t shall be lawful for her Majesty’s Attorney Ge- 
nera}, or Solicitor General, to sue for a forfeiture of all the estate and 
interest in any property accruing to the offending party by such mar- 
riage ; and ibe proceediugs thereupon shall be the same as are provided 
in the like case with regard to marriages solemnized between parties 
under age, according to the rites of the Church of Eogland, passed in the 
fourth year of his late Majesty, King George IV., chap. 76.”’" 

In a word, under this act, parties contracting marriages fraudulently, 
may not only be prosecuted tor perjury, but the Crown may seize upon 
all property which would have come to either husband or wife in conse- 
quence of such marriage. It is to be hoped that this severe provision 
will tend to decrease the number of improvident marriages, but it is to 
be feared that no legal enactment, however stringent, will be stroag 
enough to restrain the ardour of the young and foolish. As will be seen, 
the issues of such irregular marriages are not rendered illegitimate, but, 
as respecting property, lef¢ to the mercy of the Crown, just as are the 
offspring of convicted felons—a rather humiliating prospect for a couple 
who began married life in # fanciful paradise of rosy hopes, and confident 
reliance on the generosity of others. 

But we have to deal with facts, not consequences. Under the new law, 
& marriage may be solemnized with or without the superintendent regis- 
trar’s licence. The latter is equivalent to a licence obtained,at Doctors’ 
Commons, or from a surrogate, and obviates the publicity of banns, or 
the notice affixed in the superintendent registrar’s office. When the mar- 
riage is not to be by license in a superintendent registrar’s office, the 
notice of marriage (the cost of which is one shilling) must be affixed 
in some conspicuous place in the said superintendent registrar’s office, 
during twenty one successive daye next, after the day of the entry of 
such notice in his ‘* Marriage Notice Book,’’ before any marriage shall be 
eclemnized in pursuance of such notice; and, at the expiration of the 
twenty one days, the superintendent registrar shall issue a certificate of 
the notice for the fee of one shilling, and at any time within three calen- 
dar monthsfafter the day of the entry, the intended marriage may be sol- 
emnized under the authority of such certificate. Under the present law, 
and until lst January next, the parties may be married at the expiration 
of fifteen days from the time of the entry of the notice, but, as will be 
seen, the period is extended to three weeks, making, with the seven days, 
a residence of twenty eight days in the same district. — 

In the case of marriage by licence, the notice of marriage sball not be 
suspended in the registrar's office, and, if the parties reside in different 
districts, a notice to the superintendent registrar of the district in which 
one of the parties so intending marriage;resides shall be sufficient. And if 
one of the parties reside in Ireland, the same formalities shall be then ob- 
served asin England, with respect to marriages without superintendent 
registrar’s licence. As regards a party resident in Scotland, a certificate 
of preclamation of banus, under the hand of the clerk of the parish, will 
be suflicient to authorize a marriage in England. 

Persons marrying by cuperintendent registrar’s licence may marry the 
day after obtaining a certificate of the entry of the notice in ‘‘ The Mar- 








* Proof of the observance of this act, or any of the marriage and registra- 
tion acts, is not necessary to the validity of marriages performed under them. 








riage Notice Book,”’ or atany time withio three calendar months after- 
wards. The cost of the licence is thirty shillings, besides thestamp duty. 
All the marriages under this act may be contracted in the office of the 
superintendent registrar, or in a building registered for the purpose. 
Clause XII. relieves clergymen of the Charch of Eagland of a great res- 
ponsibility. It authorizes them to add the religious ceremony to the civil 
contract. This is so important that we publish it in extenso, — 

“XU. If the parties to any marriage contracted at the registry office 
of any district, comformably to the said recited acta, or any of them, or 
to the provisions of this act, shall be desirous to add the religious cere- 
mooy ordained or used by the church or persuasion of which such parties 
shall be members, to the marriage so contracted, it shall be competent 
for them to present themselves for that purpose to the o man or mi- 
nister of the church or persuasion of which such parties shall be members, 
having given notice to such clergyman or minister of their intention to 
do so ; and such ay pans or minister, on production of their certificate | 
of marriage before the superintendent register, and upon payment of the 
customary fees (if any,) may, if he shall eee fit, in the church or chapel 
whereof he is the regular minister, by himself, or by some minister nomi- 
bated by him, read or celebrate the marriage service of the persuasion to 
which such minister shall belong. Provided always that no miniater of 
religion, who is not in holy orders of the United Church of Eagland and 
Ireland, shall, under the provisions of this act, officiate in any church or 
chapel of the United Church of Hoagland and Ireland, Bat nothing, in 
the reading or celebration of such service, shall be held to supersede or 
invalidate any marriage so previously contracted, nor shall such reading 
or celebration be entered as a marriage among the nerew in the 
parish register, Provided, also, that, at no marriage solemnized at the 
registry office of any district, shall any religious service be used at such 
registry office.” . 

By Clause XX1i., marriages of Quakersand Jews may be solemnized by 
superintendent registrar’s licence in their own places of worship. ays 
are, in fact, placed on a par with the rest of British subjects, with the ad- 
ditional advantage o! haviog their marriages at once celebrated accord- 
ing te their own peculiar religious forms and ceremonies. 

The rest of the act is devoted to the machinery of its working. The 
registrar general may appoint registrars of marriages ; so may saperin- 
tendent registrars, subject to his approval. And every registrar of mar- 
tiages may appoint a deputy in case of illness or unavoidable absence. 
The people are generously iniormed tMAt in 1852 there were, according 
to returns in Eagland and Wales, fifty four thousaad eight bundred and 
four registered places of meetiag for religious vers, in which marri- 
ages might be performed. And to give the act a kind of solemn eonfir- 
matory character, as well as satisiy the scruples of the timid, Clause 
XXILL. expressly declares— 

“That every marriage solemnised under any of the marriage acts, or 
of this act, shall be good and cognisable in like manner as marriages be- 
fore the passing of the first marriage act,” according to the rites of the 
Church of England.” 4 . 


——_ —_—_—_— 


THE SOCIAL BENEFITS OF ROBBERY. 


Vice, says the hackneyed paradox, loses half its evil by losing all ite 
grossness. Were it so, the career of Mr. Redpath, as described in the 
newspapers, approaches the range of moral virtues; and, as such, it 
may not be unprofitable to view him at what must have been his own es- 
timate of himself—that is, as a social benefactor. We are not prejudg- 
ing his case—we merely take up ail that is recorded of him as a psycho- 
logical study. At present he is to us nominis umbra. Let us call him 
Curio, after the fashion of the Spectator and Rambler, and he will serve 
as well for a subject of moral anatomy. 

It may, perhaps, be said that a character so full of apparent inconsis- 
tencies is impossible. But we are disposed to believe in him as a fact, be- 
cause, though ranking highly the gitts of newspaper reporters, we hardly 
think them capable of the power of Theophrastus. They could scarcely 
have invented the gentleman who is now the subject of general talk.. 
Credo quiaimpossibile, Curio is, because nobody could have anticipated. 
Curio. What isthe man? In almost every respect be is a pattern man 
—a very impersouation of social virtues, He is addicted to no personal 
vices—not a sensualist, nor a gambler. Unlike bis friend and associate, 
Mr. Robson, be keeps neither a barem nor stad—he frequents neither the 
gaming-house nor the haunts of vulgar vice. He is decent and regular 
in bis life—contents bimeelf, as far as we know, with bis wife—and aime 
only at the choicest and most refined associations. He likes pomp and 
display, and abounds in the luxuries of life. But all these are uader the 
influence of taste. He spends a princely income, but it is in a princely 
way. He patronizes the fine arts and the drama—te is munificent in bis 
liberality to artists, It be exhibits any form of selfishness, it is in bis table 
only; but, as Jounson has observed, a man who does oot care for his 
dinner is not likely to care for anything else. Curio does care for his din- 
ners, and in his Parisian excursions enjoys the best of the best cuisine, and 
the best of wines. But thisis only a torm of sumptuousness and elegance 
which a refined taste, with proportionate means, is seldom blamed for in- 
dulging in; and this taste does not stand alone. Cario is not only the 
Sardanapatas, but the Mwxcenas of society. He spends, and epends col, 
on objects more worthy than those of gastronomy. He presents a hand- 
some cheque to an actor who never took a benetit ; and he is the success- 
{ul competitor with an Emperor, who, like himself, is not chary of his 
own or other people’s means, for a precious work of the highest, if not in 
all senses of the purest art. He affects high eociety ; but it is only of a 
refined, intellectual, andinfluential kind. He is an attendant upon Roy- 
alty, but always in the self-respecting attitude of a citizen and a patriot. 
He does not give himself to adulation of the higher classes, but only re- 
cognisee, even in Royalty, the practice of those patriotic and philanthro- 

ic virtues which he himeelf cultivates and adoras. And not without suc- 

ss—for, munificent as are his gifts to all the bumanizing and elegant. 
arts of life, bis personal charities even exceed these. His is the hand open 
to every appeal of charity. The widow and the orphan are his especial 
care. He is literally eyes to the blind and feet to the lame. Nor is this 
merely for the sake of ostentation. We are assured, and we fully believe 
it, that all this is not for the éc/at of a subscription list, nor for the plau- 
dits of Exeter Hall, bat that hie private and unkaown charities far ex- 
ceed bis public ones. If his light is seen of men, be has the rare art of 
combining with this the graces and coneolations of secret alms. If these 
are not solid virtues, then virtue seems impossible. And yet all the time 
Curio is a thief. Not a shilling of all this liberality and munificence, and 
free-hearted generosity and princely charity, but is the result of robbery. 
Every day Curio commits a forgery, and heaps up riches, and wealth, 
and juxuries for the lofty purpose of spending bis money in the very 

3 ve. : ‘ 
pene pletare at any rate has its novelty. Curio differs from his pre- 
decessors, Sadleir and Str John Dean Paul, and from his associate and 
friend Robson, by a whole world of distinctions. They were, alter all, 
but vulgar hypocrites aud scoundrels, and acted certain virtues for 
their commercial value, while Curio really seems to have cultivated 
them for their own sake. Sadleir was decent, active, and business- 
like, moderate in life and sober in tastes, in order that be might cheat 
and rob more securely on the strength of his character. Paul was re- 
ligious and polemical to keep up the credit of the firm. Robson robbed 
merely for the animal gratifications of the lowest wretch in Whitechapel 
__for the sake of indulging in fine womer, fine clothes, and fine horses, 
Sadleir and Paul were virtuous that they might be the more successful 
thieves—Curio is a thief, and of the firet magnitude, only that he may have 
the eatisfaction of practising every moral virtue. Aristotle says some- 
where that a certain amount of wears, and what amounts in modern 
speech to a good estate, is necessary to the proper discharge of the duties 
of a perfect man. Curio, it is quite plain, looked at worldly means only 
as an instrument to moral and social virtuousness. He was bent on being 
a blessing and ornament of society ; and he was both—and somethin 
else which we will not repeat. He firmly resolved to be humane, chari- 
table, and the patron of Art on the largest scale. These are solid virtuege, 
and he was bent on discharging them. To be good and great was his er- 
gon. But he could not be this without being a robber. And so, by the 
necessity of the case, he was & robber—bat accidentally, not essentially 
—merely as a meaus todo good, not as an end in itself. Of course, there 
were in Curio’s own private life and calling, certain aids which helped 
him to this sublime view of human duty. With Curio’s notions of cha- 
rity and benevolence, we question whether he would have robbed an indi- 
vidual of a single sovereign. He was a man, and thought nothing hu- 
man alien from the large and generous sphere of his personal relations 
and sympathies. If he robbed, it was for the good of concrete humanity : 
and so he only thought it right to rob an abstraction. A railway com- 
pany was to Curio a mere impersonation of unprofitable profits—anprof- 
table, that is, to orphan asylums, charitable institutions, and the interests 
ot the fine arts. He drew on it without remorse or compunction, rather 
as a social duty than otherwiee. A railway company is a mere corpora- 
tion ; and a corporation, it is held, has neither soul nor conscience. 
Strictly speaking, therefore, it ie not capable of loss. Curio would not 
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have robbed a human being, but railway company is not a human being. 
Curio, therefore, only seemed to rob it, because, in fact, it caunot euffer 
robbery. It was not robbery ia Curio’s estimate of a man of his duties 
to mankind 


That charmiog moralist, Beckey Sharp, has an instructive observation 
which is not altogether out of place in a survey of Curio’s character :— 
“J think I could be a good woman if I had five thousanda year.” Curio 
was resolved to be a good man—hence the imperious necessity of having 
five, or it may be ten, thousand a year How far this view of daty coin- 
cides with that of some advancad philanthropists among ourselves, who 
are certainly not to be classed with Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, is a curious 
subject of speculation. Curio felt that, if he continued a miserable clerk 
in Gumberland-market, he was shut out from a large field of social use- 
fulness. In Chester-terrace he bad ample scope for the exercise of every 

ness. He chose the better part. Society is bound to remove all 


temptations to a man’s being, becoming, or continuing bad. Society is 


bound to remove every artificial restraint and hindrance to his becoming 


@ good and useful member of society. Poverty and a mean station are 


such a hindrance. 
Slow rises werth, by poverty oppress’d. 

We must therefore remove the res angusti domi. Mr. Hollest, the cler- 
gyman at Frimley, would not have been murdered, as Mr. Recorder Hill 
assures us, had society furnished his murderer with those external means, 
the dress and capital, which would have made bim and wore | Sharp 
“good.” Mr. Hollest’s murderer would have been as respectable as Mr. 
Hollest, bad society given him the eame income. This is, if we have 
read that dreary page aright, the barthen of Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s acrid 
view of human duty. His quarrel, and Curio’s quarrel, with society, Is 
that it does not provide everbody with such means as everybody requires 
to become, and to remain, good. Even Mr. Thackeray, after recording 
Beckey Sharp’s confession, goes on to say that ‘ probably au alderman 
would not step out of his carriage to steal a leg of mutton ; but put him 
to starve, and see if be will not purloin a loaf.” Mr, Thackeray seems to 
hint that probably he would. Curio only carried this a little farther. 


He could not stand £150 a-year, and so he became Curio. Is there not a 


common-place and old-fashioned hint somewhere about doing one’s duty 
in that state of life to which it pleased God to call oue? And how far is 
this reconcilable with the prevailing view that pover y, 23 such, is a hio- 


drance to virtue ? e 


THE NEW TREATY. 
The N. Y. Herald of Wednesday last published the following mangied docu- 
ment. 


By the first article of the new treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, the contracting parties agree jointly to propose tothe Republics 
of seenges and Costa Rica the arrangements contained in the following 
articles : 

A territory comprised within the following limits shall be set apart for the 
Mosquito Indians. And then it goes on to establish the boundary. The boun- 
dry is to be designated and marked by two Commissioners, to be appointed, 
one by her Britannic Majesty and one by the President of the Republic of Ni- 


cara 

By article third, the Mosquito Indians, confining themselves within the Ter- 
ritory designated shall enjoy the right to make, by their national council or 
councils, and to carry into effect, all such laws as they may deem necessary for 
the government and protection of all persons within the same, and of all pro- 
ed therein belonging to their people, or to such persons as have connected 

hemselves with them. Their rights of property and of locai government with- 

in the Territory defined shall be recognized, affirmed and guranteed by the 
Republic of Nicaragua, in treaties to be made by that State with the United 
States and Great Britain, respectively ; and the eee of Nicaragua in each 
of these treaties shall stipulate and engage that it shall enact laws to prevent 
the purchase of lands from the Mosquito Indians and the introduction and sale 
of spirituous liquors among the said Indians, and the said Kepublic shall pro- 
tect them from all inroads, intrusions or aggressions along their western and 
northern frontier. The Mosquito Indians shall not be able to cede their terri- 
tory or rights to any other State without the consent of the United States and 
Great Britain, each separately expressed ; it being, however, understood that 
es en preclade the conclusion of such voluntary compact and arrange- 
ments between the Republic of Nicaragua and the Mosquito [ndians, by which 
the latter may be incorporated and united with the former ; but it shall be sti- 
pulated in such case that the said Mosquito Indians shall enjoy the same rights 
and be liable to the same duties as other citizens of the said Republic of Nica. 
ragua. 

By article four, all the territory south of the river Warcoe, or Segovia, not 
included within the limits of the reservation set apart for the Mosquito Indians, 
shall, without prejudice to the rights of the Republic of Honduras, or to any 
question of boundary between that Republic and the Republic of Nicaragua, 
be recognized and declared to be within the limits and sovereignty of the Re- 
public of Nicaragua on the following conditions: The Republic of Costa Rica 
shall retain for its citizens the freedom of navigation up and down the River 
San Juan, from its mouth to the mouth of the Sarapique River, with liberty to 
enter and quit the port of San Juan or Greytown with their vessels, and to 
stere their cargoes in that port, and without being subject to any duties of im- 
ee or export, tunnage duty, or other tax or public eharge whatever, except 

or light money and other necessary port charges. The Republics of Nicara- 

a and Costa Rica shall allow the territorial disputes between them, and the 
imits or extension to be given to the town of San Juan or Greytown, if the 

same cannot be amicably adjusted between themselves and that town, to be 
settled by the arbitration of the United States of America and Great Britain, 
who, on any doubtful point, shall be able to call for the decision of a third 
party. Ai] bona fide grants of land for due consideration made is the name 
and by the authority of the Mosquito Indians, since the Ist of January, 1848, 
and lying beyond the limits of the territory reserved for said Indians, shall be 
confirmed, provided the same shall not exceel in any case the extent of one 
hundred yards square, if within the limits of San Juan or Greytown, or one 
league square if without the same ; and provided that such grants shall not 
interfere with other legal grants made previously to that date by Spain, the 
Republic of Central America, or either of the present States of Central Ame- 
rica ; and poet further, that no such grant within either of the said States 
shall include territory reserved by its Government for forts, arsenals or other 
public buildings. This stipulation is in no manner to affect the grants of land 
made previously to the Ist of Jan., 1848. The Republic of Nicaragua shall 
constitute and declare the port of Greytown or San Juan a free port, and the 
city afree city, though under the sovereignty of the Republic, whose inhabi- 
tants shall enjoy the following rights and immunities: The right to govern 
themselves by means of their own municipal Government, to be administered 
by legislative, executive and judicial officers of their own election, according to 
their own regulations ; trial by jury in their own courts; perfect freedom of 
religious belief and of worship, public and private. The Municipal Govern- 
ment shall lay no duties on goods exported, nor any duties on goods imported, 
intended for transit across the Isthmus, or for consumption without the city, 
nor any duties of tunnage on vessels, except such as may be necessary for the 
police of the port and the maintenance of the necessary lighthouses and bea- 
ons ; provided that the present condition shall not interfere with or prevent 
the levy of a temporary duty on imports for the purpose of the payment to 
the Mosquito Indians, as stipulated in article 5 ; exemption from military ser- 
vice, except for the defense of the city and within the bounds of the same. 

_ Article four provides that the Republic of Nicaragua shall enter into posi- 
tive treaty stipulation with each of the two goveruments of the United States 
of America and Great Britain that it will make the grant of freedom to the 
city of Greytown or San Juan, subject to the condition that the municipality 
of the said city shall, as soon as organized, pass laws and ordinances levying 
by tax or duty on imperts, some reasonable sum, to be paid half-yearly to the 
Mosquito Indians, by way of annuity for a limited, period, as an indemnity and 
compensation for their interest in the Territory recognised and declared by 
the first clause of article four to be within the limits end sovereignty of the 
Repubdtie of Nicarauga. 

y article sixth her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of N icaragua shall, 
within six months after the a of the ratifications of the treaty to be 
concluded between them in virtue of the present arrangements, appoint each 
a commissioner for the purpose of designating and marking out the inland 
boundry separating the territory to be set apart for Mosquito Indians. They 
shall also appoint such a commissioner for the purpose of deciding upon the 
bona fides of all grants of lands ; they shall further appoint each a commis- 
sioner for the purpose of determining the amount, the period of duration, and 
the time, place and mode of payment of the annuity to be paid to the Mosquito 
Indians according to the stipulations. 

Article seventh provides that thé Commissioners shall meet at such place or 
plete as shall be herefter fixed. Atter they shall be respectively’named, and 

fore proceeding to business, they shall make and subscribe a solemn declara- 
tion that they will impartially and carefully examine and decide upon all the 
matters referred to them for their decision. The Commissioners to appoint a 
third — to act as arbitrator or umpire in any case or cases in which they 
may themselves differ in opinion. 

Article ninth provides that the two Governments bind themselves, in case the 
republics of Nicarauga and Costa Rica, or either of them, should refuse to ac- 

cept the arrangements contained in the preceding aricles, not to propose nor 
nar to any other arrangements more favourable to the refusing party or 
parties. 


(Signed) G. M. DALLAS, 
CLARENDON. 
REPORTED ARTICLES. 


ARTICLE J.-—-Whereas the arrangements set forth in tlie treaty of this date 
are provided as an adequate substitute for the protection heretofore extended 
by Great Britain to the Mosquito Indians ; and whereas one or the other, or 
both of the contracting parties, may find in the condition of their political re- 
lations with the Republic of Nicaragua obstacles to prevent an immediate exe- 


cution of the said arrangements ; now, therefore, it is agreed and understood 


as follows : That any delay in carrying out the said arrangements, arising from 
the circumstances or relations of the Republic of Nicaragua, shall in no res- 


ting par- 
ties, but the same shall remain obligatory upon and to be executed by them 


pect impair the validity or force of the treaty as between the contrac 





} as early as may be practicable ; that whichever of the two contracting parties 
may soonest find itself in such political relations with the Republic of Nicara- 
gua as enable it to do so, shall first propose Sealy to that Republic the arrange- 
ments contained in this treaty, and shall obtain, by means of a separate treaty, 
its assent to those arrangements, the other contracting party engaging and re- 
serving to itself the right also to conclude with the said Republic, at the ear- 
liest moment, a treaty containing the said arrangements. 

ARTICLE 2.—-And whereas, the relations of amity between the contracting 
parties, and the neutrality of any and every communication by canal or rail- 
way across the Isthmus which connects North and South America, and to 
which communication, by canal or railway, their protection has been or shall 
be extended, may be further assured by some definite arrangement on two 
other questions which have come into discussion, now it is mutually agreed 
and understeod that her Britannic Majesty’s settlement called the Balize, or 
British Honduras, bounded on the north by the Mexican province of Yucatan 
and on the south by the River Sorastoon, was not and is not embraced in the 
treaty entered into between the contracting parties on the 19th day of April, 
1850, and that the limits of the said Balize on the west, as they existed on the 
said 19th day of April, 1850, shall, if possible, be settled and fixed by treaty 
between her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Guatemala within two 

ears from the exchange of the ratification of this instrument ; which said 
Poundaries and limits shall not at any time hereafter be extended ; that the 

islands, and their inhabitants, of Ruatan, Bonaco, Utila, Barboretta, Helena, 
and Morat, situated in the Bay of Honduras, and known as the Bay Islands, 
having been, by a Convention bearing date of the 27th day of August, 1856, 
between her Britannic Majesty and the Republic of Honduras, constituted and 
declared a free territory under the sovereignty of the said Republic of Honda- 
ras, the two contracting parties do hereby mutually engage to recognise and 
respect, in all future time, the independence and rights of the said territory 
as a part of the Republic of Honduras. 

ARTICLE 3.—The present separate articles shall have the same force and 
validity as if they had been inserted word for word in the treaty between the 
United States of America and her Britannio Majesty, sigued this day. They 
shall be ratified by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate thereof, and by her Britannic Majesty, and the rati- 
fications shall be exchanged at the same time as those of the treaty. 

Greorcse M. Da.LiLas, 
CLARENDON. 

Done at London the 17th of October, in the year of our Lord 1856.—N. Y. 

Herald. 


AN OLD GAME ADROITLY PLAYED. 

The social world of Paris must be amused, let what may befal, and we 
have bad ample food for amusement in the sad adventures of a certain 
Dake, not much beloved of England, and perbaps in search of the “ finest 
diamond yet bebeld ia Paris.’””’ The Duke in question, who has devoted 
his whole life to the study, cultivation, and custody of precious stones, 
happened to be placed at the whist table opposite to the Chevalier de 
P——, a Sardinian nobleman who had brought letters of introduction of 
tolerable calibre to the banker at whose house the rencontre we are 
epeaking of took place. In spite of the best of hands, the ace of tramps 
and every other advantage, so absorbed was he in contemplation of the 
eplendid diamond which adorned the finger of bis partner, and he could 
scarcely wait till the hand was played out before he enquired eagerly 
where the jewel had been purchased, what was considered to be its value, 
and whether the owner would be induced to part with it for a reasonable 
consideration? The owner of the gem smiled as he placed the ring on 
the bands of the Duke, observing that it was quite extraordinary so good 
@ judge could be deceived, that the jewel was a false one made at Flo- 
rence, and worth not more than forty francs with the setting ; that he 
wore it in consequence of its perfect imitation, and should now value it 
doubly in consequence of its having attracted the notice of the greatest 
connoisseur in the world. The Duke was perplexed in the extreme—he 
frowned and puffed as is his wont; he drew from his pocket the little 
velvet covered box he carries with him on all occasions, and which con- 
tains the four priceless stones he purchased trom the late Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Thestone of the Chavalier surpassed them all in beauty and lus- 
tre—the Duke was intoxicated, beside himself—rabid with desire—he 
must have that stone or die? The Chevalier declared that he would not 
part with it. He held it from his dearest friead, in short nothing less 
than the price of areal stone of the same weight and size could satisfy 
him for its loss, and therefore the matter had better remain where it 
then stood and no more be said about it. : 

But the Duke is far from easy to content in his monomania. He re- 
quested permission to take home the diamond in order to compare it with 


5, stating that gold has beea discovered in several parts of the coloay. 
On Friday night of last week, at Philadelphia, the U.S. receiving 
ship Union, at anchor off the Navy Yard, was so badly cut by thin float- 
ing ice that she sunk, in about thirty feet water. The U. S. sloop of-war 
Preble was at anchor close by, and succeeded in saving the stores, am- 
munition aad all hands. The Union is a very old vessel, and has been 
unseaworthy for many years. She will be raised and broken up——A 
deputation trom the Liverpool and London merchants bas been enquiring 
of Lord Clarendon what is meant by the British demonstration against 
New-Granada. We trust the settlement of this difficulty was announced. 
——Accounts from Malaga and Saragossa represent those cities as still 
agitated, although not in open outbreak.——A scheme is under the con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan Board of Works for carrying the maio 
drainage of London to the German ocean. Sir S. M. Peto bas offered to 
execute the plan for a fixed sum, and if the commissioners will pay four 
percent. upon it, and let him bave the manure from the sewerage, he 
will guarantee the carrying out of the echeme. The purification of the 
Thames will then have been accomplished.———Richard Cobden has pub- 
lished another letter on maritime law.——The London Times has at last 
confessed itself hoaxed in the Georgia railroad and revolver story.—— 
Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African traveller, has reached Marseilles, 
on his way bomeward.—_—On Thanksgiving day, the Rev. Dr. Bellows 
delivered an address at bis church, Fourth avenue and Twentieth street, 
upon public amusements, taking the ground that the drama in proper 
hands was a valuable aid to the pulpit and the press in enlightening, cul- 
tivating aod reforming the people-———On the 2d iost the Emperor of 
Austria granted a full pardon to seventy persons convicted of high trea- 
son, and entirely raised the sequestration which rested on the property 
of the political fugitives. If the latter ask permission to return, it will 
be granted.——A letter from Paris, dated on 7th instant saye ; Made- 
moiselle Piccolomini made her début last nigbt at the Italiensin the opera 
of * La Traviata,” in which she is already so well known to the English 
public. Her succeas was great, and the audience paid their willing tri- 
bute to her merit as an actress and a singer.——In the last Canada Ga- 
zette it is announced that “ His Excellency the Governor General has 
been pleased to prescribe that ‘ Hamilton College,’ in the city of Hamil- 
toa, and Province of Canada, shall be affiliated tothe University ot To- 
ronto, under the Act 16 Victoria, cap. 89, sect. 17.’,"——The Life and 
Correspondence of the late Gen. Sir Charles Napier, Governor of Scinde, 
is shortly to appear, edited by his brother Sir William Napier, the bisto- 
rian of the Peninsular War.——-Admiral J. N. Dundas has expreased his 
willingness to represeatGreenwich, if called upon by the constituency.—- 
A Prebendal Stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral bas become vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Thomas Bowden, M.A. This is the first piece of eccie- 
siastical patronage falling to the gift of the newly-appointed Bisbop of 
London.——Mr. Thackeray was to commeuce his course of lectures on 
* the Four Georges’’ at the Free Trade Hal!, Manchester, on Wednesday 
the 10thinst. Judge Haliburton, author of Sam Slick, has engaged to 
deliver an address on the 16th to the members of the Manchester Athe- 
neum. This address is to be followed by others during the winter, from 
Lord Lyttelton, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Stanley ——An lilinois 
editor, speaking of a rogue who lives in his vicinity, says: ‘‘ The rascal 
has broken every bank, gaol, and Sabbath we have had in this country 
for the last five years.’’ 











THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 
AT NO. 497 BROADWAY, SHOULD BE VISITED BY EVERY 


stranger inthe city. It is the most rare and beautiful collection of PAINTINGS in this 
country. Go and see it by all means. 


FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. respectfally inform their Patrons and the Pub- 
lic generaily, that they have on uand a choice variety of BNGRAVINGS, PAINE- 
INGS, PASTELS, ALBUMS, and other articles suitable for the customary presents during 
the forthcoming Holidays. 

Also a choice Collection of the latest ENGLISH, GERMAN and FRENCH ENGRAV 

INGS, Artists’ Materials, Picture Frames, Ac. 
FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. ¥. 


MARTIN'S THREE GREAT PICTURES. 
“THE LAST JUDGMENT,” 
“THE GREAT DAY OF HIS WRATH,’’ 
and “THE PLAINS OF HEAVEN.”’ 


These sub ime subjects, the only works by this Great Illustrator of Scripture Trach, that 
bave ever been in this country, will be exhibited on and afier MONDAY, 20th iostant, at the 


OW OPEN 











the great gems of his collection, declariog himself so convinced of the 
genuine nature of the stone that he would purchase it at the price the 
owner had named on his own reeponsibility, had he not promised never 
to do so without first consulting the expert ; to which request the owner 
consented with a laugh and flung the ring towards the Duke with the 
most careless noncha/ant air imaginable. It was agreed that the Che- 
valier was to repair to the Duke’s residence on the morrow to examine 
the wondrous collection of precious stones formed by his Serene High- 
| ness during the last fifteeu years of his life, and to receive back the false 
| stone which had so beguiled bhiAf€unocence, or else the payment of the 
sum fixed upon by the Chevalier, which was preposterous if the stone 
+ ~ enn and equally absurd for cheapuess if the stone proved to 
2 real, . 

The next morzing, the Duke was in high spirits—the capert had de- 
clared that the jewel was finer than any possessed by His Serene High- | 
ness, that its genuine qualities were indubitable, and that His Serene | 
Highness would be guilty of injustice towards himself were he to let the | 
opportunity escape of adding it tohis collection. The Chevalfer arrived 
in due course—and was received by His Serene Highness in bed as usual 
—enveloped in thick velvet curtains and wadded satin coverlets as is his 
wont. The Chevalier examined the room, all plated with iron from 
floor to ceiling—the walle, the wainscoat, all of gilt and moulded iron- 
work—the very windows barred with iron and so covered with leaves 
and flowers, ia imitation of the most luxuriant creeping plants, that the 
Srv of day was well nigh excluded from the apartment, and highly ap- 





proved of all. The Duke held the ring towards him—‘I keep it,” said 
he, ‘“‘ at your own price, the fault be on your own head—here is the mo- 
ney as we agreed.”’ The Chevaliersmiled with bonhommie. “ Do not 
accuse me of deception,” said he, “ you will deceive yourself in spite of 
me—you are paying five hundred times the value of the stone indeed, 
Serene Highness, you are.” Screne Highness, however, was perfectly 
satisfied with his bargain. So eager was he concerning it that he almost 
objected to let the poor Chevalier take it to the window to examine it 
once more before parting with it for ever, and when the latter returned 
it with a sigh, he clutched it greedily as though he had feared to lose the 
golden opportunity. 

The Chevalier took his leave, apparently full of pity for the delusion 
which had taken possession of the Duke. He left Paris that very day and 
the Duke is already at law with the expert, who declares the diamond to 
be a base imitation not worth twenty francs, and not the one His Serene 
Highness showed to him before. The Duke is furious, of course. The 
law can do nothing for him ~Did not the Chevalier tell him of his error? 
Did he not keep the jewel all night? Did it leave his presence one sin- 
gle instant? He surely cannot mean to insinuate that the Chevalier 
changed it in that one moment of examination? Every one laughs and 
no one pities—while the ravings of His Serene Highness are diverting 
beyond measure. What makes the story more comical is that the same 
adventure in fact, though not in form, happened to the great Mr. Hope a 
few years ago. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Gas in rail-road cars is one of the latest and brightest inventions. It 
has been introduced on the Galena and Chicago route———The Scalpel 
has followed up its onslaught on Lager Bier, by an equally crushing 
attack on the use of Tobacco in every shape.——The Evening Post has 
been exposing the coatemptible practice of hiring wedding presents 
for display at wedding feasts——The N. Y. Historical Society celebrated 
its fifty-second anniversary on Tuesday evening, at the Chapel of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. J. T. Headley was the Orator of the occasion.—It is said 
that the Rev. E. H. Chapia, the eloquent Unitarian Minister, of this city, 
bas received a call from a church in Chicago, Illinois, with a proffer of 
$10,000 per year as a salary for his services. The report may or may 
not be true ; but it is in accordance with the lavish profusion of the flou- 
risbing Western country——It is said at Montreal that the preliminary 
survey Ofa site for a Canal, by the Oitawa River thence to Lake Huron, 
has established the fact that a Ship Canal, for vessels of a large size, can 
be constructed more easily than was surmised.——The Baltimore Patriot 
states on authority that the Lady Stafford whose death is noticed, was 
the wife of the present Lord Stafford, and daughter in-law to the dowa- 
ger Lady Stafford, formerly Miss Caton, of the city of Baltimore.—— 
The Paris Moniteur states that Dr. Mabbit, a homepathist. has been 
created Knight of the Legion of Honour, as a reward of distinguished 
success in the treatment of cholera——A steamer crossing the Irish 
channel lately having been caught in a dangerous gale, short 








of fuel, was compelled in order to keep up her fires, to consign 
150 pigs to the furnaces———It is announced that the British Go- | 
vernment js about to lay a telegraphic line across the Persian Gulf. We 
are sorry to learn it. We shall get news somewhat earlier, but military 








home authorities. ——The Havre Journal has a Cayenne letter of Noy. 


proceedings are sure to be botched by the everlasting interference of the | 


Gaileries of WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & Co, No. 353 Broadway. 
Admission 25 cents. 





N EXHIBITION.—The Palmer Marbles.-THE INDIAN GIRi 
and eleven other pieces of Sculpture, at No. 548 Broadway. Open from 9 A. M. to ld 
P.M. Admittance 25 cents. 


FRED: RICHARDT’S GREAT NIAGARA GALLERY and Col- 
lection of Scandinavian Paintings, Stuyvesant Institute, £59 Broadway. Open daily from 
10 A.M. to10 P.M. Admission, 25 cents. Season tiekets, $1. 


EAUTIFUL PRESENTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. —All the 
cboice Engravings handsomely framed, Water-coleur boxes of every description, Picture 
Frawer, Oi) Paintings, &c., may be obtained at very low prices at the store of 
W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway. 

















AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 

4 street. This new Thertre has been pronounced, by the unanimous voice of the public 

and the press, the most perfectly constructed establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali- 
ties pertect, and the line of sight preserved from every part of the house 

ADMISSION. —Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cts.; Balcony Seats, 75 ets. ; 


Orchestra 
Stalls, $1; Family Cirele, 25 cts. ; Private Boxes, $6 a $3. 


Box Office open from 8 till 4 











o’clock. 
W ALrack’s 0 cence aoe nee beeen ences teres see cecccccee secs Hiawatha 
Ni8L0o’s GARDEN.......... ceeseeees esiv es ebec sendes English Opera. 





G EKORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
BW WAY, sboveGrand Street. Tickets 25cents 
HENRY WOOD, 


ORO OCHRIATY. ¢ Proprictore 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1856. 





Later News from Europe. 

We have very few readers ignorant of the fact that the Cunard steamer 
America, that sailed from Liverpool cn the 5th inst., was so much disa- 
bled in a hurricane off Cape Clear, that she put back to her port of 
departure, and that her mails were despatched on the 12th by the Canada. 
Unluckily for us our files of English papers by the former vessel were not 
transferred to the latter, being reserved for the Huropa, the regular mail 
steamer of the 13th. Thus we have only the journals of the few days in- 
tervening between the 6th and the 10tb, brought by the Collins steamer 
Baltic. This irregularity must be our excuse for many omissions, particu- 
larly in our naval and military details. 

The leading occurrences of the fortnight come before us nevertheless ; 
and chief amongst them are the announcements that the insurrection in 
Sicily is suppreszed, 2ud that a second Conference is, after all, to assem- 
ble in Paris, for the purpose of determining whether Russia is or is not to 
retain her military supervision ofthe Danube. The Sicilian story may be 
very briefly dismissed, for such account as comes to hand passes through the 
government offices of Naples, and is not therefore tobe fully relied upon. 
Still, there is no particular reason for doubting the general report. The 
uprising must have been premature, or the conspirators’ means very er- 
roneously estimated. We shall hear more anon ; but weshould have 
heard more already if the revolt had been wide-spread or successful. Itis 
said that an attempt on the life of King Bomba himself was made on the 
8th inst., at Naples. During a review, a private rushed from the ranks, 
and attempted to assassinate his Majesty. He failed and was cut down. 
The details vary ; but we incline to think the report correct in the main, 
The police is quite capable of getting-up 9 sham attempt of this sort ; 
but it would not be saddled upon a coldier of the royal army, for reasons 


sufficiently obvious. P : 
The new Conference, about to assemble in Paris, occasions much more 


speculation. So strenuously has such a project been resisted hitherto by 
her Majesty’s Ministers, backed by the force of public opinion, that the 
concession apparently wrung from them at the Eleventh hour may well 
bave created astonishment. But the twists and turns of diplomacy are 
infinite ; and our government, we believe, does not by any means aban- 
don its determination, conceding only the manner in which its object is 
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to be attained. Notwithstanding therefore all the progoostications of 

croakers at home, and all the exultation here manifested by our invet- 
erate maligners of the press, we look upon this new gathering as in- 
tended to soften down the compelled abandonment of Russian pretensions. 
Some very close calculators and acute reasoners map out the parties to 
these future proceedings, as though every arrangement had been confi- 
dentially communicated to them. There are to be, say they, three 
players on each side of the game, namely Russia, Prussia, and France, 
against Turkey, Austria, and Great Britain—Sardinia being doubtful, 
and the real contest being to obtain her vote. Now, with all deference 
to the opinions of others, it seems to us improbable at the least that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon—knowing well the public mind of Eng- 
Jand, and fully aware that the popular voice would be for a renewal of 
the war, in preference to yielding on the points at issue—it seems impro- 
bable, we eay, that these experienced statesmen would falsify their posi- 
tion and risk their tenure of office, by any such readiness to be diploma- 
tically check-mated, as a Conference thus pledged would imply. We may 
be a'one in the expectation, but we anticipate a very different issue. We 
think the real design is to make an easy bed, upon which Russia may 
gently let herself down, after all her attempts to evade her oblfgations. 
It is announced moreover that the leading members of the original Con- 
ference are not to conduct this new one. There is to be no Orloff, no 
Buo!-Schauenstein, no Cavour, no Clarendon. Lord Cowley is to take 
care of our interests, and the other Plenipotentiaries are to be the reepec- 
tive resident Ministers in Paris. It is understood alao that the sole ques- 
tions to be determined have reference to the Bolgrad and Isle of Ser- 
pents disputes—in other words, the free navigation of the Danube ; is it 
to be a pretence or a reality? 

Stands Herat where it was? Has it fallen? How, when, and to 
whom? It is singular, but it is no less true, that the newspaper world is 
still vainly endeavouring to solve any of these pertinent questions. Our 
own direct correspondence with that mysterious loca'ity not being com- 
pletely organised, we must still participate in the generalignorance. It 
is comforting, however, to learn—even if it be for the twentieth time— 
that all our diplomatic staff bas left Teheran for “ parts unknown.” It 
was about time, seeing that the Bombay expedition has actually started 
for the Persian Gulf. There are, of course, all manner of stories current 
about the Czar’s legions occupying the frontier of Persia, and being held 
in readiness for action on behalf of the Shah ; and it is to be hoped that the 
next couricr from Herat will bring us some tidings on this point also, 
more definite than thoee that are current. Furthermore too, before we 
leave the Mascovites who persist in staring us in the face at every turn 
we may mention another little bid made by those gentlemen aristo- 
ctats for popularity in this democratic country. It ia announced with 
not a small flourish of trumpets, and with an air of international im- 
portance, that a Boston engineer has been commissioned by the govern- 
ment to raise its sunken fleet in the harbour of Sebastopol. 
paid a higher price than that at which his competitors would have con- 
tracted for the job. The vast operation isto be commenced in May next. 
The world is tobe astounded. Still, it seems to us, from what we know 
of the material employed in building sbips for the Russian navy, and of 
the destructive quality of the Euxine water, that the big fleet will not be 
worth much when dredged from its suicidal bed. And, by the way, what 
@ discrepancy in figures! We used to read of a dozen or fourteen large 
vessels and three or four steamers, too smal! a force to brave the allied 
squadrons, though sufficiently large to block the entrance to the port. 
Now that the cue is to puff the magnitude of this American enterprise, 
the fleet is swelled to the huge number of seventy-seven ships. Prodi- 

ious! 

’ Our scanty files supply but little intelligence from the Continent of 
Europe geaeraily. The Prussian troops have not invaded Neufchatel ; 
nor kave the republicans obtained the upper hand in the disturbed dis- 
tricts of Spain. From France we have but one item, though that one 
makes us admire in advance. There has*been some discontent, we all 
know, in Paris; but a remedy appearsto be in prospect. Nib your pens, 
O correspondents of journals! Be silent, ye clamourers for a freer 
press and more liberal institutions! Rejoice, O unhoused and impove- 
rished artisans! Be all on your best behaviour—there is a whisper of a 
Cororaticn in the Spring. 


Of purely British news, there is very little to set down, partiy owing 
perhaps to the incomplete state of our files, already adverted to. We 
must however record the death of a man of eminent worth, who in his 
day bas done much for the welfare of his fellow mer. At Cork, on the 
Sth inst., in the sixty-sixth year of his honourable and useful life, the Re- 
verend Theobald Mathew ceased from his work. The civilized world is 
familiar with his zealous, self-sacrificing, practical, and successful cru- 


sade acainst habits of intemperance. He was, we incline to think, one 


of the few ardent reformers, against whom the breath of scandal has not 
been breathed ; and we are glad to remember that his noble character 
and eminent services were recognised by our government, whose pension 
of £300 per annum testified ‘that the purse of the Treasury is sometimes 
epened for other than political purposes. 

The ill-advised Earl of Lucan, who has been vainly endeavouring to 
persuade us all by his pen that he greatly distinguished himself as a ca- 
valry officer in the Crimean campaign, bas been crumpled-up—to use 
one of Mr. Cobden’s expressions—in a Court of Law. In an hour fatal 
for his reputation, such as he had, he brought an action for defama- 
tion against the proprietors of the London Daily \Vews, who had animad- 
verted on his conduct generally. The cause was tried on the 3rd inst. 
before the Court of Exchequer; and the defendants obtained a verdict. 
In the course of the trial Lord Lucan’s leading counsel, Sir Frederic The- 
siger had the hardihood to hint at the need of censorship of the press. 
imagine this coming from a member of that profession which takes more 
liberties with men’s characters and rights in any one important trial, 
than any decent newspaper does in the course of twelve months’ issue ! 
We trust the reader has not quite forgotten some articles touching Coun- 
sel and their license, which appeared last summer in these columns. 

It was only a week or two since that we took leave of poor old Sir 
Charles Napier, declining to have further dealings with him. We are 
compelled however to recur once more to him ; fora very piquant cor- 
respondence has found its way into print. You may remember how that 
official and officious mountebank, Sir Robert Peel, publicly hinted that 
the Grand Duke Constantine had told him certain things about the vul- 
nerable state of Cronstadt, when Sir Charles commanded the fleet that 
lay before it. Nettled at all that was said, Sir Charles appeals to the 
Grand Duke Limself, and receives a reply that must be deservedly gal- 
ling to the foolish young Lord of the Admiralty. He states that he only 


spoke once to Sir Robert, and that was at bis (the latter’s) official pre- | 


sentation at Moscow; and that “not a word concerning Cronstadt— 
not even the name itself{—was mentioned by either of us.” Poor Sir Ro- 
bert ! . 





International Rela.ions; Deeds, Not Words. 

Deedsare better than words, in many respects; seldom more, than 
when we desire to tes‘ the relative feelings of two countries, that enjoy 
entire freedom of speech and considerable liberty of action. We allude, 
of course to that inexhaustible topic—the mutual relation of England 
aad the United States, But let not the reader fear that we are going to 


He is to be | 


| drag him through a eeries of leading articlee ; or to add to the Pelio® 
upon Ossa of charges and recriminations. On the contrary, we desire to 
show, by citing three occurrences or bits of news pertaining to this week’s 
| summary, how editorial wit and malice are thrown into the back-ground 
| by the unbidden action of individuals. In other words, the ever-wrang- 
| ling prees is the main source of nearly all the soreness that exists between 
kindred Anglo-Saxons, and extravagantly over-rates euch ill-will as 
there may be. The masses do not ehare it. 
| Take our three facte. The first concerns Mr. Fillmore—not the re- 
| spectable gentleman of that name who, as candidate for the Presidency, 
secured #0 recently the full vote of one State of the Union—but Mr. Fill- 
| more, the special correspondent here of ihe London Times, an able man 
and a clever writer. He was present on Monday night at the anniver- 
sary of the New England Society, the gathering together of the sons of 
the Pilgrims. When the Press was toasted, he was called out; and itis to 
the manner in which what he said was received, that we now particularly 
advert. In simple and pointed phrase, he aseured his American hearers 
that the Pilgrims, although driven hither by persecution, left bebind 
them in Eagland a sentiment of approval and good-will. There was no- 
thing perhaps in this remark to awaken the enthusiasm of the company ; 
but enthusiasm was kindled and broke out into unbounded applause, 
when Mr. Fillmore declared that the civilisers and the conquerors of the 
world are urging their way—the one Eastward and the other Westward 
—and that in the end they would “ together encircle the world, till John 
and Jonathan meet under the walls of the Empire of Japan.” So true is 
it, that direct appeals to common sense and joint interest brush away a 
whole net-work of prejadicee and misconceptions. 

Again ; croes the Atlantic. We have heard perhaps enough of the dis- 
covery of the British discovery-ship Resolute in the Arctic regions, and of 
the gracefal manner in which she was lately sped hence, under command 
of American naval officers, to the land whence she was originally sent 
forth. But the old ebip is the occasion of a féte. The corporations and 
the citizens of Piymouth have subscribed a thousand pounds,jwherewith to 
feast Lieutenant Hartstein and his comradee, who have fulfilled the hon- 
ourable duty of carrying the Resolute across the Atlantic. It is said 
further that the naval service at Portamouth intends to pay them a simi- 
lar compliment. Now there is nothing whatever in this old tub of a ship 
that can particularly interest our friends at home. She has earned no 
espacial fame and is mixed up with no memorable souvenirs ; indeed, she 
last formed part of a profitless and rather ioglorious expedition, and we 
don’t think that a man in England eared a rush for ber loss or restoration 
—apart from the mode in which the latter has been effected. It is in 
regard to this alone that the popular sentiment speaks out; and 
speaks out loudly. Is not this another proof that smart reviewers and 
journalists only control public opinion, until circumstances induce the 
public to judge for themselves and to obey their natural instincts ? 

Recross the Atlantic again. We will not sadden you with another 
version of those melancholy shipwrecks on the Jersey coast, waich dis- 
tressed us all early in the week. We rarely find room for such painful 
details ; but in connection with one of them, we see still another confir- 
mation of our views. The bark Tasso, of St. Johns, Newfoundland, was 
wrecked on Saturday last near Barnegat Inlet. With prompt zeal and 
strenuous effort, a life-boat was manned and carried off, to save the 
Tasso’s crew. In the course of this arduous and perilous duty the boat 
was upset, and six of the men on board were lost—four belonging to the 
Tasso, and two of the hardy fishermen and wreckers of the beach. One 
of these latter has left a large family destitute. What then do we see? 
Scarcely has Capt. James Goldsworthy, who commanded the lost vessel, 
set his foot on shore, than he addresses an urgent letter to the British 
Consul at this port, briefly narrating the circumstances, dwelling with 
simple earnestness upen the gallantry of the deceased, and imploring the 
Consul to use his official influence with our government, to procure some 
pecuniary relief for the American family bereaved of its head and sup- 
| port. This is done too, with a full and generous réqpgeuition of the hu- 
manity and liberality of the American government, in providing etations 
along the coast for the relief of the shipwrecked mariner. The letter is 
in every respect eminently creditable to Captain Goldsworthy ; nor can 
we fail to notice that—whereas our first inotance of spontaneous impulse 
in @ rightful and hopeful direction was drawn from the conduct of the 
New Englanders here, and our second from that of our countrymen at 
home—it is fitting that the third should emanate from a British North 
American Colonist, bailing from a land that is about to hold the keys of 
communication between the Old World and the New. 











Conduct Unbecoming an Officer and a Gentleman. 

| A little fire is said to kindle a great smoke, and an exceedingly low 
| fellow, a Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, has been making an unworthy sen- 
sation in England. The echo of it has reached us here, and a singular 
re-echo comes back hither from Canada. We had occasion lately to 
| chronicle the dismissal of this vulgar scion of nobility from the Army, 
| under circumstances that left no word to be said in his favour. He was 
grossly unfit for the honour of bearing the Queen’s commission, and was 
sent to the right about accordingly. Without going over familiar ground, 
it may be mentioned that a Cornet Ames was at once the victim of his 
blackguardism, and the cause of his punishment. It may be remembered 
also that in the A/bion of the 13th inst., we copied a paragraph from a 
London paper, narrating how the expelled young Lord had foully and 
publicly insulted the same young officer, his former comrade; and how 
the latter, in place of resenting the insult on the spot, had put this new 
| matter of offence inte the hands of his law adviser, who had taken the 
first formal steps towards obtaining for his client legal redress. To 
this extraordinary announcement—extraordinary, considering the filthy 
grossness of the outrage, and the relative position of the parties—we ap- 
pended a few lines of comment, the point of which was that Cornet Ames’s 
conduct in the affair was not such as might be expected from an officer 
and a gentleman, and that we were not surprised to hear it ramoured 
that Cornet Ames would be permitted to sell out. 

Hereupon the Montreal Herald, quotiog this and that, reads us a lec- 
ture upon our supposed approval of duelling as a system, and upon our 
supposed belief that this was a case in which a resort to the pistol was 
the only proper course. The former question may lie over for the pre- 
sent ; but we beg to assure the Hera/d—so far as the latter presumption 
is concerned--that such an idea never entered our head. We never dreamed 
for a moment that it was incumbent on Cornet Ames to put Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest on the footing of a gentleman, which he had forfeited ina 
general sense by the verdict of a competent tribunal, and from the limits of 








which he had entirely shut himself out,by the brutal occurrence under con- 
sideration. We would not by any means have had Cornet Ames challenge 
the titled ruffian. The code of honour—rightly or wrongly so called— 
was entirely inapplicable in the case, as the Herald properly suggests. 
But it does not ensue, as the Herald would imply, that a resort to the 
civil law was the fitting remedy to be obtained, or the fitting atonement 
to be enforced. However unseemly, however ungentelmanly, brawling in 
the streets may be, there are occasions on which a man of spirit may 


| legitimately follow his natural impulses. The natural impulse io this 


instance must unquestionably have been to chastise the offender on the 
spot; and ifa young Cornet in her Majesty’s Light Dragoons lacks this 





spirit, we really do think that his place in the regiment may be more ef- 





fectively filled. It may perhaps be argued that possibly the lordliag is 
a Hercules of six-feet-four, and the officer a stripling of four-feet-six. 
What has that to do with it? Four-feet-six must charge in the battlc-4eld 
alongside, or ahead of, her Majesty’s more stalwart soldiers. If the odds 
of the melée were always nicely couated, before going into it, the dieas- 
ters of a Balaklava might be avoided, but the glory of it would eurely not 
be won. In short, it seems to us that if Cornet Ames can’t protect his 
pereon from defilement without the intervention of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the sooner he changes his pursuits the better. 

At the moment of writing, we have seen no official confirmation of our 
surmise that the cool-blooded young gentleman will be permitted to re- 
tire, nor can we deny the propriety of the Herald’s fling at the authori- 
ties of the “ Horse Gaards,” for their shilly-shallying, uncertain, uoman- 
ly, unmilitary practice, as regards all challenges and all duels and all 
personal quarrels amongst officers. They visit with their displeasure 
those who fight and those who don’t fight, those who resent insults sword 
in hand, and thoee who being smitten on one cheek turn the other cheek 
tothe smiter. It is to be hoped, and we expect, that under the new ré- 
gime oi the Dake of Cambridge a juster and a more intelligible code 
will be enforced ; at any rate we feel assured that, if Mr. Amesstill wears 
the Queen’: uniform, he has been sent to Coventry by his fellow-officers. 





Nicaragua; the Meeting; the Recruits. 

The best farce of the season came off on Saturday night at the Ta- 
bernacle, when a few political hacks stood forth on a platform to spout 
nonsense about the “cause” of Nicaragua, and some hundreds of deluded 
or designing hearers applauded the effort as though i: were genuine. 
Bat what we said last week in anticipation may still stand as an ex 
post facto report; and eo we spare the reader any sample ef the bal- 
derdash uttered. About nine-tenths of the great men announced failed 
to attend, and some of the more respectable of them have publicly com- 
plained that their names were used without warrant. The net result 
was a sum on paper of $1,300—rather a small amount to sustain a 
sinking army—together with 1000 rites for which the District Attorney 
is ou watch, and 100 barrels of bread from the St. Nicholas Hotel, and 
5000 Ibs of bacon from the Metropolitan, which, we are sorry to say, the 
worthy landlords respectively did not send forward on Wednesday last, 
as they might have done. The Committee however were not to be put 
off thus. The papers say that they bought the edibles in question, sent 
them on to the poor starved campaigners under Walker, and directed 
that the bills shoald be handed over to the philanthropic hotel-keepers 
above-named. 

Perhaps to this meagre result, should be added the consignment of two 
or three hundred more poor fellows to an early tropical grave. The Ten- 
nessee, steamer, sailed on Wednesday for San Juan with these new re- 
cruits on board. They were drammed up, marshalled, and heralded on 
their way,as bond fide soldiers going out to join the hard-pressed Gen- 
eral—deecribed as such, vaunted as such, and without doubt paid or 
promised as such. When however the District Attorney made a show of 
staying such very warlike voyagers, they were converted by somebody’s 
affidavit into a set of the most peacefal colonisers in the world. Poor 
creatures, how little they reck of the harvest that each will reap; and 
the swaggering of the politicians who inveigled them will be none the less 
imposing for their fate! Complaints are made that in this instance, as 
in ascore of others, the Neutrality Laws have not been enforced. But 
let us do the authorities justice. We don’t think there have been any in- 
formers or backers in the case. The Russian legation at Washington 


wouldn’t care a pin, if every rowdy in New York were shipped off to Cen- 
tral America. 


The New Treaty before the Senate. 

If the reader will take the trouble to peruse the disjointed document, 
that bears the above name, and is published elsewhere, he will probably 
agree with us tbat much might be said about if. But if he supposes that 
such a complicated and incomplete Treaty is to be weighed in a moment 
or dismissed in a paragraph, we don’t agree with him. Therewith, and 
without farther circumlocution, we adjourn the subject—possibly till we 
know what the Senate says to it, certainly for maturer reflection. 


sHusite. 


Christmas week should be a musical festival. The simplest analogies, such 
as all men perceive and feel, suggest the harmonious celebration of this sea- 
son of harmony, and all over the christian world it has become a custom to 
act upen such suggestions, and to commemorate the event which was ushered 
in with the songs of angels, in the highest strains which the intellect and the 
heart of man have devised to give utterance to man’s noblest emotions. 

On Christmas night every village ef Germany becomes a concert-room. The 
lonely traveller loses something of that desolate sense of solitude which op- 
presses the soul of the stranger in the midst of a season of domestic rejoicing a, 
while he listens to the carols and the anthems which translate into music’s 
universal language a universal joy, So too it was formerly in England in those 
days when the English were a musical people, and every English gentleman 
felt it to be as necessary for him to know how to take his part in a madrigal, 
a catch or a glee, as every American gentleman now supposes it to be for him 
to understand the game of billiards, or the management of a fast horse. Now 
it is true the popniar mind of England has somewhat degenerated in this res- 
pect, and the unlucky foreigner who is awakened out of his slumbers in some 
English town on the night of the twenty-fourth of December by the consenta- 
neous clamour of the waiter, or persecuted at his breakfast with an importa- 
nate “ carol’ thinks of nothing less than of the 

helmed cherubim 

And sworded seraphim, 

All seen in are ranks with wings displayed, 

Harping in loud and solemn quire 

With unexpressive notes to Heaven's new-bora heir. 
Yet even in England Christmas is still a seasou full of delights for the enthu- 
siast of music. For then in small rural churches and in the great cathedrals 
of mighty cities, ia the public concert-hal!, and in the private room where hap- 
py families are congregated with closed doors and sparkling lights and cheery 
fires to celebrate the auspicious time, in all the homes and all the haunts of 
the cultivated English world you shall be sure of hearing such fine and rare 
old music 





AS may with sweetness, through thine ear, 
Dissolve thee into extacies, 
And bring all Heaven before thine eyes ! 

Handel and Haydn then have honours due from gratefal hearts enlarged by 
the noble conceptions of the one, or touched by the tenderness of the other. 
Nor are other masters of the divine art denied this opportunity of identifying 
the creations of their genius with the secret and enduring associations which 
such occasions weave about all sensitive spirits. Old Bird and Tallis, and 
Purcell and Arne are not forgotten, nor Beethoven put aside. Were we but to 
name over the catalogae of the compositions which we have known to be per- 
formed in the small circle of a few houses in London, with those which at the 
same time might have been heard in the concerts, and even in some of the 
parish Churches of the metropolis, we should too severely shame the compara- 
tive silence in which the festival is suffered to pass by us of New York. ‘‘ Com- 
parative,” we say, for we know that this silence is byno means absolute ; and 
as we rather desire to stimulate those who are already walking in the right 
direction than idly to reprove those who refuse to see any reason for walking 
at all, we shall not dwell upon a contrast which is not flattering to our me- 
tropolis, longer than to suggest that our neighbours of that ancient Puritan 
city of Boston in which Christmas plum-puddings and Christmas carols were 
held to be devices of the Egyptian and the Philistine but a short century since, 
may now challenge a comparison with us from which we should not come off 
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in much better case, than from a musical rivalry with the cities of Europe. 
The only serious public celebration of Christmas nightin the appropriate way, 
of which the New York public was this year invited to take note, was at- 
tempted by the ‘“‘ New York Harmoiic Society” at the Broadway Tabernacle, 


It ia no easy matter to secure the grand choral effects which are required by | 
this Oratorlo ; and the Members of this Society deserve all praise for the assi- | 
duous care which they have evidently bestowed upon its preparation. That 
sublimest of all chorusses, the “ Hallelujah,’ which no repetitions can make 
tedious, and scarcely any performance make unimpressive, was rendered on 
Christmas night with great precision, volume and spirit. The solos were also 
ereditably performed, and on the whole the New York Harmonic Society 
shonld hold itself well encouraged by the very respectable success of the occa- 
sion. We at least owe them ocr thanks for giving us an opportunity to enjoy 
a kind of musical pleasure which is not very commonly afforded us here, and 
without which Christmas hardly seems to us to have been indeed Christmas. 

We might go further and say, that to them we owe the only concert of the 
week—for our week comes to an end upon Friday, and the charming ovation 
which has been arranged for Mr. Gottschalk will not have been enjoyed by as 
till several hours after the committing to type of/our highly-wrought expecta- 
tions and confident anticipations in regard to it. Who indeed could doubt of 
the satisfactions in store for him, when the fire and vivacity and emotional face 
of Gottschalk are to entrance his listening spirit alternately with the elegance 
and finish and orchestral magnificence of Thalberg? Add to these the fascina- 
tions of Madame D’ Angri’s delicious voice, artistic method and dramatic feeling, 
and really one would say that nothing could be easier than for us to describe 
d@’avance the pleasures in store for us to-night ? There are certain delightful 
things, the delight of which is so deep and genuine and inevitable that the 
hope of tiem is a kind of possession ; and among these must be counted the 
creation of genius, which can never be wholly unworthy of genius, as the 
poorest rose you can pluck in your garden can never wholly want the rose’s 
sweet aroma. 

We only dash our foretaste of pleasure therefore (which to you, happy 
reader, will have become a remembrance of pleasure whea you read these 
lines, and linger, 

d Though enjoyed 

Like joy, in memory yet! 
with the melancholy thought that it must be so long, so very very long before 
we can hope again to promise ourselves a night with these admirable artists: 
Eastward and westward they separately go, and leave us with divided longings 
to gaze after the one and the other, uncertain which most ardently to desire 
and most bitterly to accuse for departing from us! Let us be unselfish how* 
ever, and bid them ‘“‘ God speed!” to whom we should so much more gladly 
bid welcome !” 

What shall we do though without them in the matter of concerts 7 

Mr. Eisfeld, it is true, will give us all the comfort that his taste and skill can 
provide in the shape of “ Classical Series,” and the ‘‘ Philharmonic Society,” 
will from time to time assuage our thirst with copious Castalian draughts. 
But both of these friendly visitations have more than one quality in common 
with the visits of angels—-the bitter with the sweet. The next Philharmonic 
Concert is still at some distance in the future, and the seond of Mr. Eisfield’s 
“ Soirees” having just been given to us, the third may not come off till we 
have all died for want of music. 

It was a very agreeable soireé to be sure, which makes it all the harder that 
we must wait so long for the next. The Quatua (No. 6,) in B flat of Beethoven 
with all its varied intensity of expression, and affecting urgency was rendered 
extremely well by Messrs. Noll, Reyer, Bergner and Eisfeld. There was good 
playing, too, ofa not very good “ Noctuna for the French Horn,” by Mr. H. 
Schmitz, and a performance of Mr. Veit’s Grand Quartet, Op. 16, of which we 
have nothing to say, as we did net arrive in time to hear it. We admit en 
passant that had our faith in Mr. Veit been more perfect than it is, we might 
have arrived in time. Schubert's lovely song ‘ Hark, hark, the lark at 
heaven's gate sings,’ was sung with Kiicken’s “Good Night,” by Mr. Otto 
Feder, and a new piavist Mr. Goldbeck was introduced to the public in a 
‘Trio Concertant,” with Messrs. Noll and F. Bergner. We say “introduced” 
for on the occasion of Mr. Goldbeck’s previous appearance at the ‘‘ Academy 
of Music,” we took care to say that he was yet to be heard. He was heard on 
Tuesday night of last week, and Mr. Kisfeld took care to do him the justice 
which it was impossible for him to receive at the Philharmonic Concert. Mr. 
Goldbeck strikes us as a very Tudesque, but skilful and sufficiently agreeable 
performer. His style wants breadth and fire, but will be considered very ef- 
fective by the lovers of the pensive and the sentimental in music. Asa con- 
cert pianist, he may be fairly considered an accession to the resources upon 
which we are to draw with confidence for soireés like these of Mr. Eisfeld. 

And now that we are drawing near the end of our own paper and of our 
reader's patience, what shall we say aboutthe Opera? We cannotsay “ there 
is no Opera!” for we took great pains last week to show how much ofan 
Opera there is “‘ among us,” now, at Niblo’s Garden, and though a fatal acci- 
dent deprived the public of our valuable observations, we cannot eat our 
own words now and deny the claim of the Pyne and Harrison troupe, to the 
character of an Operatic Company. And yet we feel some hesitation about 
the matter. 

For is a troupe without an Orchestra, and without a chorus, an Operatic 
Company ? 

Miss Louisa Pyne is so sweet a singer, and so admirable an actress—that is 
to say, so complete aud charming a Prima Donna, that she of herself seems 
to constitute her company an Operatic corps, ‘‘ as if the rose made summer !” 

And the excellence of the scenic appointments, and the respectability of the 
contralto tenor and 6asso, bear out the impression. Bat still the Orchestra 
lacking, and the chorus ineffective, we remain dubious as to the terms in which 
we should describe the actual performances which are delighting nightly au- 
diences at the agreeable Theatre in question. 





Call them by whatever name, they are, though imperfectly agreeable, cer- | 


tainly agreeable. Miss Louisa Pyne never looked, acted, or sang more en- 
chantingly than she now does, and we owe her a grudge for dethroning out of 
our memory the charming Madame Ugaldo who had reigned there for years in 
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fiding probab'y in the power of new bottles to revive old wine, has thought fit 
to celebrate his New-Year’s Day in Christmas week with these enlivening ex- 
hibitions. I suppose I need not now assure him that in so doing he has made 
a mistake. His new “ stars,” Mr. Henry Loraine and Mrs. Davenport, must 
have long ere this begun to insist on the production of some play which will 
give them an opportunity of showing that they can do something better than 
give us creditable revampings of conventional effects. When they shall have 
attained this laudable object, it will be time enough for me to say what man- 
ner of stars they seem to me to be. Meanwhile, as everybody will be going 
everywhere for the next ten days, I hope that some of my readers will give 
themselves the satisfaction of seeing the regenerated ‘‘ Broadway.” ’Tis as 
pleasant a sight, I assure them, as any Dissolving View they ever looked upon. 

Passing higher up-town, I must stop at Wallack’s to praise Mr. Stuart cor- 
dially for his admirable management of that good Theatre, which has never 
been rejuvenated, simply because it has never grown old, but flourishes in an 
immortal youth. No detail necessary to the excellence of theatrical represer- 
tations is trifled with by Mr. Stuart, and this fact should constitute the highest 
merit of his management in the eyes of al! judicious critics. The one crying 
fault of our theatres has always been, and in most cases continues still to be, 
negligence, slovenliness, inaccuracy in one department or another of the esta- 
blishment. This fault Mr. Stuart evidently does his best to aveid. From the 
moment when the omnibus puts you down at the bright doorway of his thea- 
tre, an expectant visitor, till the moment when it takes you up again from the 
same spot, a satisfied guest, you are surrounded by the evidences of attention 
to the business details, and anxiety for the thorough success of the entertain- 
ment provided for you. Whatever may dissatisfy you, you are not, at least, 
oftended by a show of ignorance or indifference on the part of the direction. 
Civility meets you at your entrance, and escorts you to yourseat. If your seat 
is not as perfectly comfortable as you could wish, you perceive that it is made as 
comfortable and kept as clean as the size and arrangements of the theatre wil] 
permit. The orchestra, whose function is like that of Punch at a race-course, 
to keep the lieges quiet in the intervals of expectation, performs that function 
not assiduously alone but agreeably. It is well-conducted, and well-propor- 
tioned and the pieces selected for your exhilaration, if not always appropriate 
to the nature of the plays represented upon the stage, are always at least rea- 
sonably good compositions, and are of course well-performed. And by the way, 
let me here suggest to the accomplished manager, whose just praises [ am 
here reciting, as a further step towards perfection, that he should put it into 
the head of the skilful La Manna to select his music with a scientific reference 
to the dramatic entertainment of the evening. Effectively to prolong the im- 
pression left upon the feelings of the audience bya telling scene, or felicitously 
to relieve the exhaustion consequent upon an act which either of itself or by 
reason of some defect in its representation, has failed to go home to the hearts 
of the hearers, would be to contribute very essentially to the completeness and 
success of the evening’s performances. In the theatres of France and Germa- 
ny this is very well understood. I have observed that attempts in the same 
direction have been sometimes made here—but generally with small results, 
because they were not made seriously and out of a real belief in the efficacy of 
the system. 

When the curtain rises at last, you see a stage so disposed as at once to 
give you some notion of the nature of the play which is about to be acted. You 
are not left to infer the ‘‘ time and scene” and the station of the “ dramatis 
persone” from your play-bills alone, but receive an impression directly from 
the spectacle presented te your eyes, in regard to all these important matters. 
If the action of the drama, for instance, is to pass in England during the pre- 
sent century, and the characters represented supposcd to belong.to the edacat- 
ed classes of English society, you are not introduced to a barn with a green 
baize carpet on the floor, and backwoods furniture in the back-ground. If you 
are invited to imagine yourself contemplating a modern garden, you are not 
compelled to struggle after that object through the mazes of a Hercynian fo- 
rest. What you see never so flagrantly violates the probabilities of what you 





are supposed to see, as at once to shock your senses and your sense. 

The characters appear. You may have your special fault to find with the 
presentation of each one in especial, but you are obliged to admit that none 
of them are so grossly ill-done as to fly in the face of truth and taste, and you 
cannot withhold your commendation from the ease and accuracy with which 
the stage business is transacted—the unobtrusive efficiency of the prompting, 
the facility with which all the by-play is carried on, and the intelligent concert 
of action between the actors, bearing continual witness to the frequency and 


‘* Genévieve’’ could have endured the representation of “ Violet.” Mr. Bar- 
ton knows so thoroughly well what goed management as wel! as good acting 
is, that we ought to have no mercy upon him when he disappoints our legiti- 
mate hopes ; but for his own sake as well as ours, ought to exact of him such 
fidelity to his knowledge that his name over the door of the theatre would come 
at last to be a guarantee to us of all good things within. 

We shall soon have an opportunity of testing his sensibility to criticism of this 
sort, for it is ‘‘ whispered” in those literary circles, in which people whisper 
through speaking-trumpets and confide profound secrets to the keeping 
of half the population, that two clever young gentlemen of this city have for- 
tified Mr. Burton’s répertoire with a new play, to be produced on Monday night, 
under the fascinating title of ‘‘ Fascination.”’ That is enough! Not one 
word more on that head, till next week. Excepting that the new play wil 
probably weave a new garland of flowers for the fair head of Mrs. Bar- 
row, who has just brought her sparkling and spirited style of acting, her tho- 
rough familiarity with the stage, and her general brilliancy of person and man- 
ner to enliven a stage from which, but for Mr. Burton himself and Miss Polly 
Marshall, it must be owned a pensive public had become accustomed, since 
the departure of charming Agnes Robertson, to expect more of instruction 
than of amusement. 

Miss Laura Keene, it must be said, is faithful to her light. When all due 
allowances are made for the /itches incidental to a fresh start with a new ve- 
hicle, there remains but a small residwum of fault to be found with her and 
her Theatre, that I may as well suppress it wholly. Barring the matter of 
seats! Thereupon I must protest! For it is not fit that men of six feet 
should be squeezed into spaces too small for women of five. The discomfort 
of the seats at the new Theatre is now in an exact inverse ratio tothe price of 
them. The higher up you go in the social ticket-scale the worse off you are 
in the matter of your ease and your knees, at least till you soar into the social 
heaven of the private boxes. 

The production of ‘‘ Camille” during the past week I accept as a sign of the 
preparation ef something new and startling. Perhaps, too, Miss Laura felt 
bound to vindicate the integrity of her previous intentions ia producing this 
play, by bringing it boldly forward again in the teeth of the new agitation ex- 
cited hy ‘‘ La Traviata.” Few sensible personsjwill be likely to quarrel with 
the mora/e of Miss Keene’s Camel/e, when they are abserbed in watching her 
pathetic delineation of the heroine’s character. I have long ago said al! 1 have 
to say on that score, and before | could find anything to add thereto Camille 
will no doubt have given place to something newer and better. ‘‘ So mote it 
be!’ I must be allowed to rejoice, however, that even Camille has come in to 
supersede “ Second Love.” That dismal drama is of the kind which weary 
inexpressibly the patience of critics. You cannot find any special fault with 
it, excepting that there is no reason why it should ever have been written, or 
why any body should be at the pains to play it. I can only avail myself of it 
to felicitate Mr. Jordan on his good sense and artigtic feeling in sacrificing his 
moustache to the exigencies of his profession. I have quarrelled with him 
in days gone by for not doing this. 1 ought to prai:e him now, and I very sin- 
cerely do praise him for doing it. It is no trifling sacrifice, as Mr. Willis pa- 
thetically bears witness in his own case, and to have made it is no trifling ia- 
dication of an actor's intention to devete himself earnestly, inte!lectually, and 
steadily, to scaling the heights of his Art. HAMILTON, 


Appointments. 


The Canada Gazette announces that the Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint the Hon. R. E. Burns, one of H. M.’s Justices of the Court of Qaeen’s 
Bench, to be Chancellor of the University of Toronto, vice the Hon. W. H. 
Blake, resigned.—The honour of Knighthood has been conferred upon B. C. 
C. Pine, Esq., Governor of the Settlements on the Gold Coast ; upon Henr 
Davison, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law; and upon W. B. 
O'Shaughnessy, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon in the Bengal Army, the adopter of the 
electric telegraph in India,—Lord Campbell, Lord Wensleydale, Sir E. Hall 
Anderson, Knt., Sir Creswell Cresswell, Knt., Sir John Pakington, Bart., the 
Right Hon. J. A. Stuart Wortley, Sir Fred. Thesiger, Knt., J. Wilson Patten, 
Esq..and H. Waddington, Esq., are appointed Commissioners for enquiring 
into the present arrangements for transacting the judicial business, civil and 
criminal, of the Superior Courts of Common Law in England and Wales.—The 
Premier bas selected a third Bishop from the ranks of the Evaugedical 
clergy : the vacant see of Ripon is to be conferred on the Rev. R. Bickersteth, 

tector of St. Giles’s, a nephew of the late Lord Langdale.—The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has appointed Mr. Morris Drummond his Private Secretary, in 
the room ef Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart., who goes tothe Board ot In- 
land Revenue.- -The Hon. Edwin Berkeley Portman has resigned his appoint- 














fidelity of the rehearsals. 
those things, and commend with all this commendation, I presume that you, 
like myself, enjoy pat€tpularly the comfort of a satisfactory ensemble in what- | 


charmed with the degree in which Mr. Stuart has afforded you that comfort 
during the past fortnight. 

The “ stars” have set upon his theatre, and its own good solar system now 
radiates light and warmth on pleased and pleasaut audiences. The ‘‘ Road to 
Ruin,” “ Lavater,” ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” and others, the good old come- 
dies we have so often seen and rejoiced in, in the days of Wallack, have been 
reproduced for us in the good old way, and with an added elegance and cor- 
rectness which though a little new, is just as good as if it were very old. Old 
faces have reappeared, old voices been heard again. Mrs. Hoey has come back, 
as attentive, as ambitious, and as charming as ever, with a distinctly improved 
conception of the art of declamation, and by no means deteriorated concep. 
tion of the art of dress. Mr. Lester has brought back to us his verve and his 


which exaggeration was least needed aud least desirable, and Mr. Walcot gives 
us, what he always gives us, a quick and refined perception of the subtler as 


When [ say that you, dear reader, will admit all | 


ever thing or person yeu have to deal with, and that you, like myself, have been } 


self-confident spirit, a little exaggerated I must own, in just those directions in ! 


ment as Private Secretary to the First Commissioner of Public Works. 


Obituary. 


A subscriber in Canada requests us to contradict the report—repeated 
in these columces some weeks ago—of the death of the Hon. Richard Pen- 
nefather, one of the Barons of tbe Irish Court of Exchequer. Oa the 
authority of a letter from Dablia our correspondent states that, at the 
rumoured date of bis decease, the venerable Judge (verging on 90) con- 
tinued in excellent health, delivering his judgments daily from the Bench, 
in the eame lucid manner that distinguished him thirty years ago. We 
can only express regret at the error., and state that our information waa 
gleaned from a London newspaper. 

Dr. Pusey too, it seems, has been prematurely burried into bis grave 
by the universal press of this country. The telegraphic operation at 
Halifax mistook, for tbat well-known theologian, another Professor jegg 
famed. It is Cr. Hussey, and not Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor of Eecle- 
siastical History, whoee name should appear in this register. 





AnoTHER Arctic VoyaGser.— While we are discussing the propriety of 
other Arctic voyages, one of the early leaders of the modern expeditions 
has passed away. Rear-Admiral Frederick Beechey died on the let in- 





well as the more prominent traits of whatever ré/e he undertakes to fill, 
and an unaffected geniality of tone which attracts at once the sympathies of 
the hearer and creates between the actor and his andience that atmospheric re- 
lation, if I may so style it, which is essential to the thorough enjoyment of a 
dramatic performance. Of Miss Mary Gannon, Mr. Dyott, and other old fa- 
vourites, | should speak more particularly now had I not certain duties to per- 
form towards the neighbours and as I trust they esteem themselyss the friend- 
ly rivals of Mr. Stuart. Suffice it tosay that his stock company has been se- 








thé midst of the pleasnt “ Vale of Andona.” That amiable but by no means 
impressive little Opera, had no great success here, and deserved more, but it 
will be always associated by us henceforth with the sprightly acting, and the 
true felicitous vocalization of this little English lady. RAIMOND. 





>—_——— 


Dvawnia. 


If this were not Christmas week I should certainly inflict upon my readers 
an apology for my non-acceptance of their polite and permanent invitation to 
breakfast with all of them on Saturday morning last. But 1 cannot find it in 
my heart to trouble the festivities of this sweet and cordial season with solemn 
retrospections, and so witha hearty “ good morning,” a thought warmer than 
usual, I take again my familiar place before the coffee and muffins. 

If I were to make any apologies, it would be for the cruelty I propose to in- 
flict upon my friends in making a longer speech than usual. I cannot help it. 
The managers of our theatres will insist upon being so very active, and the 


audiences upon supporting and encouraging them so energetically, that I can- | 


not be reasonably curt without being decidedly discourteous to one or another 
of the estimable people, who are putting themselves to so much pains for our 
pleasure. 

In the first place then, that ancient Cave of Trophonius, the Broadway, has 
been miraculously dealt with by Mr. Marshall, and now biazes with light and 
glows with colour, like a fairy grotto of Capri. All the damp and dust and 


dreariness have been brushed and painted and gilded away ; the ancient stage- 


wall having happily tombled to earth has carried with it the scenic trash of 
years, and the place wears quite another aspect from that dismal and suicidal} 
disfeature which of old belonged to it. New faces too, glimmer on the stage, 
and new steps resound on the boards. 

All is new but the manager, the music, and alas! that I must say it, the 
répertoire of this rejuvenated establishment. The “ Lady of Lyons” and 
“ Pizarro” can hardly be counted as novelties ; in fact they belong to that class 
of antiquities of which a very brief age does suffice to “stale,” and a ver 


* 
slight ‘‘ custom” to “‘ cloy the infinite variety.”’ Nevertheless Mr. Blake, cou- 


lected with as much care and is disciplined with as much attention as he be- 
stowes upon the other appointments of his theatre. The old traditions of 
“« Wallacks” are not likely to suffer wrong at his hands. Having done so much 
could he not doa little more, and induce somebody,(Mrs. Hoey, for instance) to 
give lessons in the art of costume to his lady actresses and his lady costumer ? 
| One is weary of dwelling on the fact that at none of our theaters does it seem 
| less than a miracle to find more than one actress so costumed for the part of a 
| modern lady as not toshock the perceptions even of the most celibatarian re- 
| cluse, whose notions of female fashion are only gathered from Broadway and 
| the Magazines. It is hardly too much to gay that Mrs. Hoey and Miss Laura 
| Keene are the only two actresses on the New York Stage,who seem to be aware 
| that the ¢or/ette should be a matter of artistic study for women on the boards as 
| Well as offthem. This ought not so to be, and I appeal to Mr. Stuart to begin 
| the reform, with the hope that if he does not speedily do so, Miss Keene or Mr. 
| Barton will step forward and snatch away his laurels. 
| Perhaps both of these able managers may have some such designs on the 
| tapis, for they have both been “lying on their oars” for the last ten days, 
and are no doubt preparing some thing fine for the holidays. 
Mr. Burton has been giving us“ Dombey & Son” in the old style, and with- 
| out such perfection of appointments as the judicious critic could desire. There 
is something oddly wayward in Mr. Burton’s manner of managing his theatre, 
| which i suppose must be set down to the account of the eccentricities of genius. 
After a burst of thorough and admirable preparation, follows a lull of the 
| most singelar negligence. How great for instance was the contrast between the 
appointments and mise en scéne of “Geneviéve,”and the appointments and mise 
en scéne of ‘*‘ Violet,” when produced both of them at the same theatre, and 
within a fortnight of each other! Few plays bave ever been so finely put up- 
on the Stage in New York as was Geéneviéve at the Metropolitan. The cos- 
tumes were accurate, the scenery good ; the supernumeraries sufficent in num- 
' ber, and excellently trained. Few plays on the other hand have ever been so 
badly put upon the stage in New York as anywhere else, as was “ Violet.’’ 
The costumes were odiously and ridiculously inaccurate, tasteless, and tawdry ; 
the supernumeraries few in number, and not trained at all. You could scarce- 
ly Lelieve it possible that the man who bad supervised the arrangement of 


stant, in his sixtieth year. Hie father was Sir William Beechey, R.A. At 
the age of ten he entered the Royal Navy, and served on board various 
ships, and in some miuor actions during the French and American ware. 
In 1818 he began his Arctic career; serving in the Trent under Com- 
mander Franklin. In 1819 he went to the ice-region with Parry in the 
Hecla. On bis return, Commr. Beechey accompanied Capt. Smyth in his 
surveying expedition to North Africa ; and he surveyed the coast of the 
Pentapolis from Tripoli to Derna., In 1824 he was appointed to the Bies- 
som, ot 24 guns; and in that vessel, he penetrated twice through Behring’s 
Straits, and executed surveys in the Pacific; returning home in 1828 
after having traversed 73,000 miles. Since that period, Admiral Beechey 
bas executed curveys in the Bristol and Irish Channels, and filled the post of 
superintendent of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade ; which 
last office be occupied at his death. 

ANOTHER OF WELLINGTON’S ConTEMPORARIES.—The “ elder bretheren” 
of Wellington’s famous Army of the Peninsular campagins are gradually 
dying away. The last departure is that of General Sir Henry Cumming, 
on the 28th ult. He wasa cavalry officer, who entered the Army in 1790, 
and had fought with the Eleventh Light Dragoons through six cam- 
paigus. He began with the war, and went through it distingusbiog him- 
self in Holland and Flanders, and winning the thanks of the great Dake 
at El Bodon, and the gold medal for Salamanca. . He was Colonel of the 
Twelfth- Lancers. ise 


Baron Hammer-Purgstall, the great Orientalist, died at Vienna on the 24th 
November. He was occupied in writing as death Cyd he suddenly 
covered his face with his hands, and, resting them on his desk, fell asleep, to 
wake no more.—At Montreal, Mr. Warren, much respected as a Teacher of 
Music, and formerly organist of Christ Church Cathedral.—At Quebec, sud- 
denly, Mr. W. Gunn, Cashier of the Branch of the Bank of Montreal in the 
former city.—In Greenwich Hospital, Lieut. W. Rivers, RN. 

* 2. ick, 18th Ft, w be L 

War Department, Dec. 5.—5th Drag Gds: Lt Frederick, 18t Ft, t, 
pay the diff. v FitzGerald, who ex, receive the diff; Cor Daffield, 16th Lt Drag 
to Le Cor, v Ferguson, pro. 

lepers -— Colinas neg’ of Ft ~e cS 
ton to be Maj w-p, v Byt-Col Drummond, dec; 
Coutear to be Capt and Lt-Col, w-p, v Newton. 7th Foot: Ens Foster to be 
Lt w-p, v Hon H Morton, dec. 17th: Ens Lennard resigned. 18th: Lt Pitz- 
gerald, 5th Drags, to be Lt, v Frederick, whoex. 50th; W R White, Gent,to 
be Ens b-p, v Conran, pro in 86th Ft. 54th: F A Campbell, Gent, to te Bas 
w-p, v Huges, pro. 77th: Ens Mant to be Lt wp vSmith,dec. 81st: WH 
M Jackson, Gt, to be Ens wp, ¥ Evans. Ist W I Regt: Sgt-Maj Gardiner, 22d 
Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Samson, P70; R Brew, Gt, to be Ens w-p, v Bourke, whose 
app Las been can; StafSurg of Sec Class Daniell, MD, to be Surg, v Cole} 
placed, upon h-p , 

Srarr.—Lt-Col Sillery, h-p of a Dépot Batt, to be Depty-Qtmr-Gen to he 
Troops serving in New Zealand, v Bvt-Col M‘Cleverty, whose period of Stafl 
service has expired. 


Capt and Lt-Col and Byt-Co! New; 
Lt and Capt and Byt Maj Le 
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New Books. 

A merry Chrietmas to all little boys and girls, aod a coin or two in| 
each little one’s pocket, to be spent at the neighbouring book store! Let | 
us see what provision the busy publishers have made for the long even: | 
ings and wet days of holiday-time, after the Christmas trees are stripped | 
and the family gatherings are over. rac 
We begin by commending a couple of tiny tomes from ,Dix, Edwards | 


&Co. One of them, “ Town and Country, and the Voices in the | 


| 


Shells,” is from the pen of R. H. Stoddard, whose poetic turn of mind | 


finds a natural vent in Fairy Land and its surroundings. His own baby- 
boy is made to dream dreams and see visions, and to be frightened almost 
out of his young wits by the rival pretensions of two spirit-forms, pleading 
respectively the charms of rustic and of city life. But if the infant imagi- 
nation waver, it is clear enough to which the poet leans. He would wander 
in woods or by the sea-shore, whereto, in his second fantasy, he brings 
Oberon, and Titania, and Robin Goodfellow, and Fays, and all manner of 
“ good people,” to say nothing of Circe aad the Syrens. Daiatily does 
he show them all frolicking, ia sport and at mischief ; justly does he con- 
sign the last-named of the crew to pretty prison-houses scattered along 
the coast. Ifyou don’t believe him, he bids you “ hold a sea-shell to your 
ear, and listen to what it sings.”—A. W. H. is the modest author of 
“ Gold and Silver,” a very pretty fairy tale that may fitting!y be cou- 
pled with the foregoing. There’s an excellent moral in it too, In the 
rovings and adventures of a twin-brotber and sister, you may learn the 
ill-consequences of too quick a tongue, and the reward that waits upon 
gentleness, and good sense, and discretion. Nor is A. W. H. an abettor 
of common-place scandal. He, or she, has the courage to put the saddle 


| 





upon a new horse, and to give usa boy-tattler, and a little maiden all 
quietness and forethought. 


Harper & Brothers are of course in the field, and bring into it anew| 
comer, we believe, in light literature, though not unknown in the weigh- | 


tier matters of the law. Mr. A. Oakey Hall, the District Attorney, at 
whose name many an evil-doer has trembled, disports himeelf iu a story 
for the holidays, under the title of “ Old Whitey’s Christmas Trot,” 
particularly well illustrated on wood, by Mr. Thwaites. Old Whitey is 
a veteran campaigner of a horse, episodically introduced ; but the tale is 
a tale of New York Life, and well told. The subject may not be very 
new, for who knows not of hearts steeled in early years against the na- 
tural affections, and of opportunities afforded by God’s good providence, 
in later days, for repentance and reparation? Still, there is a strong 
daeh of humanity pervading it, and its portraitures of the humbler classes 
are clever in their way. In style, there is occasionally an adaptation 
from Dickens, into which an admirer might unconsciously slip.—With 
Mr. John S. C. Abbott we have had so many tilts, that we are glad to 
welcome from his pen a spirited “ History of Henry 1V., King of 
France and .Vavarre,” one of a series of historical biographies, and 
extremely good of its kind. The wood-cuts also merit notice.—Save as 
a pretty picture-bock containing a hundred and twenty engravings, we 
bave much more hesitation in speaking well of “ Learning About Com- 
mon Things,” by Mr. Jacob Abbott, an omnium gatherum of knowledge, 
intended for children who cannot read sufficiently well for their own in- 
struction and entertainment. It seems to us to be precisely adapted for 
stiinulating to an unwholesome excess the natural curiosity of a child. 
Your highly piqued know-alls of six and seven years of age are not an- 
likely to be dances at fifteen, if not idiote. We don’t approve of all 
this forced-meat, and should prefer to see a youngster of tender intelli- 
gence erjoying erch simple etory-books ae Mesere, Harpers continue to 


publish, of which “ dunt Margaret” and “ The Great Elm” happen to 
lie before us. 


Three duodecimos come to us from Mr. Scribner. Here is in the first 
place “ The Story of Columbus, Simplified for the Young Folks,” by 
Mics or Mrs. Sarah H. Bradford, who has executed the task, by no means 
an easy one, with extreme care and corresponding success. Taking her 
material from Washington Irving, she has literally simplified it, without 
rendering it tame.—‘*.Vever Mind the Face,” by Hetty Holyoke, is a 
pleasant little tale, mostly of life in the rural districts hereabouts. It is 
decidedly moral in tone. Many of its pages dwell upon a visit paid to 
an establishment of Shakers. To point out the weak points of sucha 
sect, without encouraging a spirit of ridicule or of Pharisaism in the 
youthfal mind, could not be easy. But this writer bas managed to ac- 
complish it.—The title of ‘Jesus upon Earth,” intimates the nature of 
the book that bearsit. It is in truth the story of Christ, designed for chil- 
dren, and laid before them as a fitting souvenir in their commemoration 
of the Christmas season. Simplicity is its marked characteristic. 

“Sedgemoor, or Home Lessons,’ by Mre. Manners, bearing the imprint 
of D, Appleton & Co., is an agreeable attempt to freshen up children’s 
historical and biographical knowledge, through the aid of an alphabetical 
game. A fire-side circle proposes to test each otber’s memory or infor- 
mation ; and go, in place of “I love my love with an A,’’ they name suc- 
cessively the noted men and women of their acquaintance. The juxtay 
position is sometimes, amusing, as the comments sometimes border on 
pedantry.—* Whistler, or the Manly Boy,” by W. Aimwell, is from the 
Boston house of Gould & Lincoln, a good boy’s book, local in its descrip- 
ticns and construction, but not inviting special comment.—We cannot 
say precisely the same of Merry’s Book of Puzzles, from Dayton & Bur- 
dick of this city. It invites not comment alone, but study. How else 
can its hieroglyphics be deciphered or its mysteries unrolled? The young 
ones ought to glean some fun from it.—Mistress Fanny Fern shall have a 
word of praise in this instance, notwithstanding her guondam vulgar 
abuse of Hogland and the English. In “The Play-Day Book,” issued by 
Mason Brs. and neatly illustrated by T. M. Coffio, she shows a thorough 
knowledge of the infantile mind and much lively tact in ministering to its 
capacity. 

Last but not least im our list, packed snugly away in a neat portable 
case, come half a dozen pocket volumes forming a set of Dickens’s Little 
Folks. This is a second series, the first having been extremely popular. 
Such familiar personages as Dolly Varden, and Dame Durden, and Dot, 
and Sissy Jupe, and the Fat Boy, are detached from their original sur- 
roundings, and by means of selections from the author’s pages are pre- 
sented to us in his own language. We confess, whilst we have both 
laughed and cried over them, that we belong to that small minority who 
don’t think Dickens’s children the most natural children in the world. It 

is More to the point that the great majority are in raptures with them j 
and that their appearance in this new guise will be therefore a welcome 
novelty. A ‘rontispiece in each case has given Darley an opportunity 
of showing that he is no less master of his pencil in trifles, that in such 


a serious undertaking of his“ Margaret,” to which we lately awarded go 
much praise. 


The Almanacs for ihe easuing year are generally a prominent feature 
in the publications of the season. They seem however to be less nume- 
rous than usual. Mason Brothers have enlisted the services of Mr. Merian, 
the celf-appointed Clerk of the Weather, who chronicles well though he 
prophecies badly. The little volume got up under his care, entitled The 
WN. Y. Almanac and Weather Book, is full of varied and useful informa- 





tion, and may enable every one who studies it to be au fait with time | 
and tide——Francis & Loutrel publish for 1857 their accustomed Daily 


Memorandum Book. It ia on a still emailer scale than the above, bat. 








neat and useful.—For thoee who contemplate a voyage to New Orleans 
down the Father of Waters, Keelers’s Mississippi Almanac may also be 


commended. It is published at Colambns, Miss. 


The three best gift-books of the eeason—we mean for the grown chil- 
dren—have been already noticed in theee colamas, It is well however 
to repeat their names. They are Darley’s Margaret, Goodrich’s Court 
of Napoleon, and Willmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century, a Lon- 
don publication. 


Laxe Neamt. By C. J. Andersson. New York. Diz, Edwards, 
& Co.—Onr friend, and sometime correspondent, J., seems to have been | 
delighted with this volnme, read apparently in the London edition, of 
which this is a reprint. Subjoined is J.’s lengthened notice, io which it | 
will be observed that the letter y is eubstituted for g, “ because,” tays J., | 
“I know from authority that it iseo pronounced, and I eee no object in , 
that g, a pit-fall for the unwary, making the name a mieery in the mouth, | 
instead ofa pleasing purr, as it should be.” | 

The Lake which gives its name to this book, and which was for many 
years the great geographical problem of the day, was first discovered by 
Mesers. Oswell & Livingstone in 1849. A large fresh-water lake in the 
interior of Africa had beer for years talked of, but scarcely believed in, 
until its actual discovery. The news of this Jake being, from the con- 
dition of a myth, recognized as a fait accompli, seems to have influenced 
the imagination of Mr. Andersson in his distant home, amid the snows of 


Sweden ; and being of an adventurous turn, little was needed to induce 
him to follow in the footsteps of the first explorers. A journey to Eng- | 


land, and an accidental meeting with Mr. Galton, then on the point of 
undertaking an expedition to Southern Africa to penetrate, if possible, 
to the newly discovered lake, was motive more than sufficient to concen- 
trate Andersson’s thoughts on the same point ; and an arrangement was 
soon effected between the two, to make 4 joint expedition to South- 
Westera Africa. 

Mr. Galton’s narrative has already been given to the public ; but as he 
failed to reached the goal of his journey, whilst the more resolute Anders- 
fon persevered in doing so, there is only a fair and natural egotism, in 
Anderston thinking that Galton's book ehould not preclude his own ; and 
that it was not necessary to follow the advice of friends, who recom- 
mended him to begin only where Galton left bim alone in Africa. In 
truth there is not more than the csual similarity of African travel be- 
tween the two books, and by no means an unpleasant identity. All books 


written on Africa have a strong family resemblance, and yet one does | 8° 


not necessarily tire of reading them ; for there is so much real danger to 
reason them, and so much plack and endurance required to face and over- 
come the standing perile, as they may be called, of an African journey, 
that it is no great tax on our fireside sympathy, to give the distant tra- 
vellers the solace of allowing each in turn to tell hie story. Asin human 
blood there is a trace, however minute, of iron always found, to in every 
human being there seems, if but a grain, a latent love of adventure which 
is eure to respond to the narrative of those bolder souls, who casting be- 
hind them the coils of family, and steeling their hearts against the Capua 
of civilization, plunge with delight into perils and suffering, which if ia- 
flicted by law on criminals, would raise the roof off Exeter Hall. 

We shall burry over the first part of the book, merely noting things 
omitted in Galton’s. The usual preliminaries of oxen and waggons and 
hired servants bein ne through at the Cape, the two friends, on the 
20th of August, find themselves at Walfisch Bay, the point from which a 
multitude of counsellors had recommended them to start for the interior. 
We shall not dwell on all the skirmishing which precedes such a start in 
Africa. It divides itself iato innumerable heads, as many as a Hydra’s, 
some of which may be briefly noted as breaking wild oxen, chasing runa- 
way mules, chastising refractory Bushmen, remonstrating with thieving 
natives, coming on lions when least expected, immense consternation of 
man and beast, always however resulting in the king of beasts either 
slinking away or getting shot—and these lion-stories are the hardest part 
of African travel to believe. Backed up in our incredulity by the bean- 
tifal woodcuts of Andersson’s book, we are still more at a loss, in look- 
ing on this picture and on that, to reconcile #0 much ferocity, with so 
many defeats. After an immense row and fuss, occupying full six months, 
the start is made at last, and the travellers tant bien que mal get on, 
sometimes starving for lack of food, continually dying with thirst, and 


| The Lake wes very 








a route from the west coast to Lake Nyami. On the 9th February he 
was again en route thence, and soon after met a party of Griquas, from 
whom he learned that they had been within a few days of Lake Nyami, 
bat ficding no elephants had not gone on ; that they had been nine da 
in the deser! without a drop of water, and had encountered the dreadful 
* Teetse,”’ the fly whose bite kills cattle to euch an extent that it may be 
regarded as one of the most formidable dragons of Africa, which really 
ought to be, in some parts, the fabled garden of the Hesperides. 
From these accounts, Andersson determined tu leave his waggons be- 
hind, and push forward on ox-back. After a great deal of onpriag. 
they reached a place called Ghanze, where there was water and wild- 
beasts meat and drink, which by no means seem neCesearies, but luxuries 
of life in these regions. Andersson’s adventares with the black rbinoce- 
roses here are perhaps more startling than even Gordon Comming’s 
experience. They are too detailed to extract, bat are well worth read- 
ing. As many as fifty of these fierce animals fell before this Nimrod of 
the desert, on this same journey.—Soon after leaving Ghanze, they were 
lacky enough to find another pleasant stopping place, called Abeghan, 
a large sheet of water with a “game path” leading to it. Here was 
another adventure, this time with buli-elephants, in which his good luck 
was at least equal to his courage, or he never would have seen Lake 
Nyami. At last this coveted and long-sought good assumed a form and 


‘nape. It lay spread before him—an immense sheet of water bounded 


only by the horizon—the object for which home and friends had been 
abandoned, and life freely risked.—Great joy !—it reminds us in a small 
way of Tasso’s beautifal burst, when Jerusalem lay before the Crusader’s 
army. 
Ecco apparir Gerusalem si vede ; 
Ecco apparir Gerusalem si scerge ; 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gerusalemme salatar si sente. 
low, and where they struck it, exceedingly shallow’ 
It is about seven miles broad, nowhere exceeding nine. It is fed by the 
waters of the Teoge, and finds an outlet in the Zouga. About two days 
west of the Teoge, two rivers are reported to exist, one of which is, no 
doubt, the Cunene, the river discovered by a French frigate between the 
17th and 18th degrees of South latitade. Other vessels were sent to ex- 
lore it, and to ascertain its course; but strange to say, they searched 
or it io vain. Not only has Andersson confirmed its existence, but he 
has also solved the mystery of its unaccountable disappearance ; for 
though of considerable size, and containing a large volume of water, it 
does not always find its way to the sea, owing to the formation of sand- 
banks at its mouth, which compels it to take a subterraneous course. 
Occasionally it breaks through these barriere, and empties itself into the 


Andersson ascertained too, with almost entire certainly, that the Mu- 
kuru and the Teoge afford to tte interior an uninterrupted navigation of 
several hundred miles, giving a comparatively easy transport to the sea- 
coast, for the produce of a rich and fertile country. This woald indeed 
throw open the gates of light to these poor savages. There is no such 
civilizer as a steamboat. The almighty dollar once applied to the eyes 
of the natives, they would see that they are naked pe filthy and hea- 
thene, whilst they might make their deserts to blossom, and their country 
to enter into the family of nations. Anderssen succeeded in getting only 
a few days journey North of the Lake in a canoe, and returned on a reed 
raft, having seen a new country, but with no striking or peculiar fea- 
tures. Here terminates the story of his Wanderings and his reward. 


From the above notice it will be obvioas that the profound interest of 
the book is mainly of a personal character: the Great Lake turne out 
to be but a small affair. We have only to add that for a cheap edition, 
this one is well got up—the weod-cute being passable. A map however is 
needed ; and we must reprobate the growing custom of an introduction 
or puff-preparatory, from the pen of some person of note. Colonel Fre- 
mont is, to our thinking, very foolishly put forward here as commending 
a work which does not need any such aid. We wish the influential cri- 
tics would stop this nonsensical system. 


Tue Rep River Serttewent. By Alex, Ross. London.—The pre- 
sent state of the Canadian mind as to the Hudgon’s Bay Company will 
give interest to the following remarks on a work lately published in 





throughout this portion of their journey torn and lacerated by “ wait-a- 
bit thorns,” of the capacity of 7 lbs. weight to a thorn. The tribes 
through whom their way lay are represented as plunged in the deepest 
barbarism, rejecting all attempts of the Missionaries to serve them, and 
usually persecutiog these out of the stations. Having no idea of a Su- 
preme Being, and eating lice as a dainty, the account of these Damaras 
and Namaquas is really revolting, and vAlconfess we should prefer hear- 
ing less of their feuds and local struggles than Andersson gives us, As 
to which obtains the mastery, it is like Carlyle’s pitcher of weltering vi- 
pers, each striving to get his head above the other—the result much the 
same to outsiders. The only civilized trait in these Damaras is their 
oath, “ by the tears of my mother.” With this exception, they actually 
seem God-forgotten, The animals indeed are so superior to the natives, 
that it is a relief to reach our old friends the gemsboks and the xes, 
and all the stir and bustle of the night-watches, with lions roaring, bye- 
nas laughing, and zebras crying. Little incidents of white ants eating 
up the bedding are too trifling to speak of. Those thorny woods are the 
persistent evil ; they are on the fishhook principle, and the strength of 
each thorn makes them most formidable impediments. 

_A first disappointment as to Lake Omanbondé, described by the na- 
tives as‘ big as the sky,”’ and ultimately proving to be a dried up vley 
or pool, and a patch of reeds, probably prepared the way for Mr. Gai- 
ton’s renunciation of Lake Nyami. The natives have a genius for 
lying, and if anything moral could add to the discomfort of the weary 
traveller, it would surely be such an entourage of naked, lying, greasy, 
filthy wretches, eating fiesh by the yard, and always deserting when dan- 
ger is at hand. 

The party however pusbed on, and through mach tribulation made 
their way to the Ovambo, this being the first time that country had ever 
been reached by Europeans. The inhabitants ought therefore to have ex- 
hibited a pleasing pictre of simpicity, frugality, and self-reliance; but 
one single day among euch people sets at baught all theory as to the self- 
raising capacity of Africane. The Ovambos pay more attention to agrti- 
culture than the more Southern tribes, and the sight of waving corn-fields 
blessed the eyes of the explorers. They found these people honest, hos 
pitable, and industriouc—practising polygamy to a great extent, euspici- 
cious of strangers in the extreme, and utterly without an idea of a Su- 
preme Being. 

After a short stay among them, Mr. Galton applied to King Nangoro 
for ccasent and assistance to pursue his journey farther North. Pailing 
in the matter of any assistance, which was sulkily refused, nothing re- 
mained for them but to retrace their et to their camp ; as the cattle 
were balf-starved, aud on them everything depended. From this point 
therefore, they turoed back, and finding that the tract of country towards 
Lake Nyami presented insaperable obstacles to their progress, from total 
want of water, Mr. Galton decided on pushing back to Walfisch Bay, and 
there embarking for Europe, which he subsequently did. Andersson, 
truer to his purpoee, refused to abandon the idea of reaching Nyami, which 
like a distant Siren seemed to beckon him through the desert, to perish 
for love of it. But it wgs found necessary that Andersson should return 
to the Cape to make a freeh start, which he accordingly did ; and from 
this point, bis narrative is freer and more original. He was alone. 

There is a pleasant chapter on ostriches, with a beautifal wood-cut of a 
family party of these extraordinary birds, and a very unctuous account 
of omelettes made in the shell of one of their eggs, which needed not a 
desert appetite to relish. On their way to the Cape they encountered the 

lague of locusts, miles in extent, destroying and cursing the land. The 

ushmen alone were abie to turn this evil to good ; for they neither sow 
nor reap, so the locust does not injure them ; but they on the contrary 
feed on the locust, whtch they destroy in immense numbers, by lighting 
fires in their path, and as the insects pass over they scorch their wings 
and drop to the ground, where the Buehmen collect them by cart-loads. 
And these wretched — actually thrive on the food !—The next en- 
counter is of the track of such a snake! There is a strange charm in these 
snake-stories ; the Pythons would seem net to loge their fascination, even 
on paper.—The cockatrice too is pronounced a thing’ a real tangible 
béte, not noire, but variegated, twelve feet long, chuckling like a fowl, 
= Sying at the unwary like a fiend. Death follows the bite of its 

As we are chronicling Andersson’s doings, it is not fair to pass silently 
by his sufferings. He had a serious attack of fever on his way to the Cape, | 
which detained him two months, and threatened to stop him forever in 
that wild land. However, at last he recovered and struggled on, finally 
reaching Cape Town on the 18th of Octcber. 


London. We find them in an English paper, of literary repute. 


Mr. Ross is already known to the English reader by his interesting 
work on The Fur Hunter of the Far West, awork full of the stirring in- 
cidents and adventures peculiar to a life amid the solitudes of North 
America. The success which this book met with bas induced bim to pro- 
duce a second, no less interesting—a history of the settlement with which 
he was so long associated. In it he has given us pictorial sketches of the 
dangers and disasters, the toils and sufferings which the first immigrants 
underwent, and traced the development of this colony step by step until 
he arrives at its actual condition. 

Those who are familiar with the history af colonization—especially at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century—know the varied disap- 
pointmentsand sufferings that tracked the steps of the colonist from the 
time of Smith downwards. One of the most painful attempts that have 
since been made is perhaps that of the Red River Settlement; and we 
cannot follow the narrative of eo much soffering without admiration for 
the perseverance of the sufferers, though we must admit that much of 
their privations was the consequence of their own misconduct and mis- 
management. Red River is oue of the feeders of Lake Winipeg, and situ- 
ated at the southern extremity of the lake. Soearly as 1811 Lord Sel- 
kirk purchased of the Hudson’s Bay Company a iarge tract of land on 
the western shores of the lake for the purpose of colonizing it. In 1812 
he persuaded several Scotch families, called the first brigade, to emigrate 
to this desolate wild region whick bordered on the American frontiers, 
A few houre, however, had scarcely elapsed after their arrival in the land 
of their adoption, before an array of armed men of grotesque mould, pain- 
ted, disfigured, and dressed in the savage costume of the country,warned 
themthat they were unwelcome visitors. They were ordered to depart, 
and, being too weak to resist, retired to Pembina, anothersettlement se- 
venty miles distant, which they reached after suffering intense privations 
from cold, weariness and hunger. At Pembina they remained the win- 
ter, living on a scanty supply of fish, roots, and berries ; but when the 
spring returned, took heart and resumed their settlement on the Red 
River. They cultivated the ground, and sowed the corn, but with diffi- 
culty preserved their harvest from the birds. They were, however, com- 
pelled, as the winter came on, to retire to Pembina again, their provi- 
sions being insufficient to last through that inclement season. But at 
Pembina the settlers were reduced to the ntmost destitution, being obliged 
to barter away their clothing for food, many of them frostbitten, half- 
naked, and so discouraged, that they resolved when they left it never to 
return to this settlement again. 

The year 1814, however, was a etill more disastrous year. The jea- 
lousy and enmity of the Indians—the Chippeway or Saulteaux, and the 
Killistino or Cree—instigated by the agents of the North-West Company, 
the rivals of the Hudeon’s Bay Company, led to acts of open hostility 
against the settlers. Encounters were provoked, the settlement burnt to 
the ground, and the whole body of colonists driven from the colony. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company now interfered ; the remnant was brought back 
from exile, whilst Lord Selkirk used bis inflaence to induce a second 
body of emigrants to set out from Scotland to join their brethren in the 
wilderness. The arrival of more emigrants only added fresh fuel to the 
hostile feuds and lawless proceedings of the rival companies. One fine 
morning, the North-Westers, upwards of three hundred strong, appeared 
before the settlement, mounted on horseback, and armed with various 
weapone, such as guns, spears, and tomahawke, or bows and arrows. The 
Governor of the settlement advanced with a party of twenty-eight to 
meet them, and inquire the object of their vidit. A merciless volley was 
the answer discharged upon the advancing party. Twenty-five of the set- 
tlers fell, and the triumph of the North-Westers was complete. They 
then ransacked the houses, and would have massacred the inhabitants bat 
for the heroic interposition of one of their own chiefs. The goods of the 
settlers, however, were pillaged, and the whole coleny driven into exile. 
Lord Selkirk, who was advancing with an armed force of one hundred 

disbanded soldiers of the De Meuron Regiment, whom he had mustered, 
seized Fort William, the grand depot and head quarters of the North 
West Company. This act of retaliation proved a death: blow to the Com- 

any. The exiles were restored, order was re-established, and before Lord 

elkirk left, the colonists took heart again, and began to busy themselves 
in repairing the yy that had been done. The results of the harvest 
were most cheering ; forty-fold was a common return, and, in one case, 
for a bushel of barley sor. fifty-six were reaped. Still, they had sown 
but little, and were compelled to winter at Pembina. The journey thi- 
ther, across the enow, and where they were exposed day and night to the 
fierce storms of a Hudson’s Bay winter, the cold at the time ranging be- 





On the 16th January, he left it again, having completed such arrange- 
ments as to leave him at liberty to follow out his own plan of discovering 


tween 35° to 40° below zero, made their eufferings almost beyond human 
endurance, to which aleo musi be added their scanty supply of provisions 
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for often, when the last mouthful was consumed, and their children cry 
ling for more, they knew not how or where the next morsel was to come 
from. Their stay at Pembiaa, io spite of their hopes, was much on a par 
with their former experience. The spring of 1818 saw them retarn to 
their own settlement ; the seed they had for the purpose was sown, and jo 
the fulness of time the promise of a epeedy and abundant harvest ap- 
peared, when, alas! in one night, a cloud of grasshoppers came up, and 
almost every particular grain was devoured. ‘ This sudden and unex- 
pected disaster was more than they could bear.’ The emigrants, looking 
up to heaven, wept.” Necessity compelled them to retreat once more to 
Pembina, notwithstanding the remembrance of their former sufferings. 
The year 1819, however, caw them again at work on their own fields, sow- 
ing the little quantity of grain they were able to save from the destruc- 
tion of the grasshoppers. The larve, however, deposited by the insects 
of the previous year, produced swarms of a new generation that overran 
the fields in some places two, three,and four inchesdeep. They could be 
shovelled away with a spade ; every vegetable substance, as well as the 
leaves and barks of trees, were either eaten up or stripped to the bare 
stalk ; the water was poisoned ; even fires, if kindled out of doors, were 
immediately extinguished, and the decomposition of their bodies when 
dead proved more offensive than their presence when alive. 

The reader must not suppose that all tbese privations are entirely to 
be attributed to the Indians or to Providence. Drunkenness, waeteful- 
ness, and dishonesty in their governor, a painful picture of which Mr. 
Ross gives us, were among the principal causes. After ten years of pain- 
ful afr vgeling on, the tide turned. A new governor was seat out, the 
North-West Company was merged into the Hudson’s Bay Company, hos- 
tilities ceased, and prosperity, as far as the follies and squabbles of the 
colonists themselves would let it, appeared—religious differences and 
difficulties being not the least. Of course, as Mr. Ross is a factious Pres- 
byterian, the other denominations receive a!! the abuse and blame. 





GROANS OF THE BRITONS. 


To“ write to the Times” is the climax of an Englishman’s threat, 
and ove of the most powerful consolations of his disappointments. It has 
been wittily represented as an absolute necessity for an age which has 

to believe in the invocation of saints ; nor can there be any eort of 

doubt as to the sincerity or potency of the supplications, which are, in 
fact, the voice of public opinion. The ballad of “ Jacob Omnium and his 
Horse,” and the 12 and 13 Vic. c. 75, jointly commemorate the victory 
of a groaning Briton over the Palace Court—-one of the last remnants of 
the glory of the Hereditary Grand Marshals of England. There is consi- 
derable reason to doubt whether there would have been any Minié rifles 
at the battle of Inkermana if Sir Charles Shaw bad not expounded their 
merits to the public through the columns of the morning newspapers. 
The Militia Bill of 1852 was owing almost entirely to what was known as 
the Invasion panic of that year ; and both Annette Meyers and Kirwan-— 
the painter convicted of murdering bis wife—were saved from execution 
principally by tbe efforts of those who discussed their cases in the daily 
apers. lt is curious to watch the issue of the various complaints which 
rom time to time appear in this manner, for nothing can furnish a more 
remarkable comment on the nature and limits of the real influence of the 
ese. At first sight, the operation would seem to be simplicity itself. It 
has become almost commonplace to say that newspapers are omnipotent. 
Mr. Carlyle speaks of the Fourth Estate, “ which let the other three hold 
if they can ;” and there is a popular impression that, in addition to the 
saintly attribute of being invoked, editors possess, in modern times, the 

apostolic power of binding and loosing. But on looking more closel 

into the matter, we think that this impression will be very greatly modi- 
fied. A pewspaper is essentially and pre-eminently a mercantile specu- 
lation. Whatever else it may do, it must either pay or stop. The ma- 
pagers of a paper are therefore compelied to limit the patronage which 
they extend to gentlemen with grievances by the degree of interest which 
they suppose the public to take in the subject ; and as the public at large 

‘care extremely little for any misdeeds unless they immediately affect the | 
general comfort, and are capable of being dramatically presented to their 
notiee and speedily and efficiently redressed, it is upon such subjects only 
that the power of writing to the papers is a really important privilege. 
To sweep away an obsolete court, to apply a new invention to the public 
service, to pardon a man unjustly condemned to death, are such obvious 


c'est un sacerdoce. His unexpressed, perbaps unconscious, but unalter- 
able convictios—the universal postulate which lies at the root of all his 
beliefs—is that the world was made for him. This frame of mind breaks 
out at times in the most marvelous lamentations to the Zimes. Some 
time ago, a gentleman wrote to bewail the degeneracy of the age, because 
he had had to walk upwards of a mile in some remote part of London be- 
fore he could find a cab at five o’clock ia the morning. Another made 
similar remonstrances because there was no railing to the foot- 
path up Helvellyn; and two patriots debated for weeks about some dis- 
puted charge in an inn at Dover. Nor is it to English grievances alone 
that these utterances are confined. lo the early part of the present 


keepers and the prices which they charg d for their horses. 


termination to bring t 


be jostled about in a filthy court by greasy policemen, and to lcse the 
morning in hearing people fiaed five ebilliogs for being drank and disor- 


fore, give due honcur to those who make a note in their pocket-books of 
the sins of a Swiss guide, and keep their indignation warm enough for 
use all the way from Berne and Basle, from Basle to Strasburg, thence to 
Paris, andso home. Indeed, newspaper letters sometimes cast a wonder- 
ful light on a man’s character. One would like to know the patriot who 
sent that awful instrument to the Times the other day, which would so 
disfigure a robber, after “ careasing’’ his face for a single moment, “ that 
his own mother would not know him.” What did he think the editor 
would do with it? Or what special interest had be in protecting that 
gentleman against the friends who might embrace him somewhat too lo- 
vingly on his way home from Printing house square? Even our old 
friend Peterfamilias gave us a new light as to his character yesterday, 
when be announced to all the garotters his babit of walking home witha 
loaded cane and a set of “ knuckle dusters’—whatever they may be. 
There is eomething touching in the freshness of the faith which sucha 
veteran grumbler feels in his Times. Fancy a man bond fide loading 
himself with weapons of war, on account of an alarm excited solely by 
the indignation of a few noisy victims. It is as if the man who shows 
the whispering gallery at St. Paul’s should be really frightened at hear- 
ing a nut cracked there. 

The most wonderful man of all is the ger ieman who sent his sons to 

Eton because he objected to flogging, ia order, apparennly, to have a 
chance of getting into a controversy with Dr. Goodford. If be bad lived 
in the daye of Moloch, he would probably have made his children pase 
through the fire for the sake of entitling himself to expose the system 
in the columns of the Jerusalem Gazette or the Samaritan Vews. 
What must be the patriotiem of a man who exposes his sons to what he 
considers a filthy and degrading punishment, in order that he may, 
through the columns of a newspaper, inciie the classic youth of Eton to 
follow the examples of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. Perhaps his own 
heroic progeny will adopt the rd/e, and sharpen their penknives. 
After all, grumbling, which is the Briton’s unwritten Magna Charta, 
has its secondary as well as its primary advantages. No age ever photo- 
graphed itself like our age. Whatever its faults may be, was there ever 
such a history of Eogland as the broad sheet of the Times? What would 
we give for tne files of some similar paper published in Greece or Rome ! 
How it would make those dry bones live! How it would enable us to 
study not only the gravest transactions, but the minutest traits of an ex- 
tinct character! Future Macaulays will put the nineteenth century on 
the stage in a manner which would drive Mr. Kean to deepair.—London 
weekly paper, Nov. 22. 


THE SCIENCE OF ROBBERY. 

While science has exercised her influence over agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce, as wel! as over almost all the arts of domestic life, 
it seems that her aid bas not been unsought in the depredations of the 
burglar, and the more refined machinations of the skilful thief. It is, how- 








remedies for glaring abuses that the power of demanding is almost equi- 
valent to a guarantee for obtaining them. On the other hand, when any | 
question can be made to turn upon a disputed matter of fact or upon a 
set of obscure details, unless it is a matter of overwhelmiag public iater- 
est, the newspapers are nearly powerless. 

This is, no doubt, the best side ofthe practice which we are examining ; | 
but it bas other aspects, which may easily be confounded with this, though 
they are in reality fandamentally distinct from it. One large class of | 
letters to the papers may be classified under the head of bores, There | 
are persons who have quasi intellectual hobbies,which an ungrateful pub- 
lic does not care to notice, but which, when intelligence is scanty and | 
subjects are few, a despairing editor will thankfully admit to replenish | 
his ill-furnished columns. The author of this class of contributions is 
generally well aware of the rights of his position. He fondly believes 
that his letters are a favour to the paper to which they are addressed, 
and will create a eensation, and he takes bis line accordingly. We can | 
never read such letters without akind of pious awe, for we always feel | 
that the writer’s eye is upon us, and that if we skip asingle sentence we | 
are guilty of a wilful sin against light and koowledge. Yet, after all, 
‘what dreadful reading they are! Secondary punishments and reforma- | 
tory echools are. usually the themes. The writer begins by claiming some | 
part of the editor’s valuable space for a subject of deep—he might even | 
say the deepest—social importance. He contends that we have gone too | 
long upon the principle of punishing crimes whieh society bas itself done | 
much to produce, and that if we spent in prevention—and so on, through 
the history of the refurmed boy who was taken up by a philanthorpist at 
Bristol and exported to Canada, whence he wrote to say that he had} 
saved 63. 6d. in chimney-sweeping, and transmitted eighteen-pence for | 
the Sunday schools of his native village. And this is followed by the | 
counter story of the unreformed boy, who, when under sentence of trans- | 
portation for life for a burglary with violence, told the chaplain that it 
was “all along of the crushers a-taking a way his character when he 
looked out for work”’—till at last we arrive at the long-expected conclu- 
sion, with a suppressed feeling that the world would be much more com- | 
fortable, and rather Jess duli, if some jovial tyrant would gag all the | 
philanthropists and hang all the criminals. There is a regular round 
of subjects of this kind. Just before the Parliament opens, we are 
pretty sure to have Mr. Locke King and the Law Reformers. Immedia- 
teley on the prorogation, we get some deadly-lively writing from “ A 
Templar,” or “ A Law Student,” about the Inns of Court ané Legal 
Education ; and at the dead season of all, when the country paper would 
take to its goosberries and froge, Mr. Muntz emerges like « ninteenth 
century Solomon Eagle, with the awful cry—‘ Inconvertible notes, in- 
convertible notes—yet ten years ofa golden currency, aad England shall 
be destroyed.” 

The gentlemen with small, but real, grievances form another class of 
writers to the papers. Ifany one would take the pains to examine the 
files of the Times for some months or years, he would find the most strik- 
ing confirmation of our view as to the limits of the influence of the kind 
of writing which we are considering. The occasional correspondents of 
the daily papers denounce a great number of very real grievances, but 
they go on protesting against them for years together without getting 
‘them removed, unless the grievance is glaring, and the remedy obvious 
and simple. We should like to know how long the-great question of the 
passage of cabs through St. James’s Park has been debated, or how often 
the wickedness of ionkeepers and the dearness of travelling in England 
has been denounced. The schemes suggested by various correspondents 
of the papers for making a communication between the guard and the 
driver of a train, and the thrilling denunciations of the avarice of the 
directors who could ngt adopt them, would fill a emal! volume. Such 
topics as these are like the creaking hinge and the un painted coach 
panel, which so grievously disturbed Uncle Toby and his father. The 
reason why these small evils are not remedied by a machinery which pos- 
sesses such enormous power in some directions, is curious. Of course, if 
the Times contained a column of castigation of the conduct of the direc- 
tors of any one railway every day for months together, they would be 
brought to see the error of iheir ways; but as the public would soon be 
tired of the subject, the apparently boundiess power of the paper is, in 
fact, confined to very occasional manifestations. It can only hit a blow 
now and thea at considerable iutervals. The attacks of a newspaper 
are like the fire of a cannon, the meta! of which begins to run if the gan 

is discharged too often. 

Sometimes the complaints which a bold Briton pours into the sympa- 
thizing bosom of his newspaper are the most curious i}lustrations of the 
intense and disinterested affection which an Englishman feels for himself. 
That he, the heir of all the ages in the foremost files of time, should be 
uncomfortable, strikes him not so much in the light of a personal wrong 
as in that ofa blot on the face of creation. His cultivation of his own 


| opened, and sometimes not. 





somfort-—as one of Eugéne Sue’ heroes remarks—c’es! pas une fonction 


ever, only occasionally that the world is permitted to gain an insight into 
the secret machinery of gigantic frauds, by some accidental occurrence 
which destroys the most deeply-planned schemes at the moment when the 
perpetrators are anticipating their successful accomplishment. Most of 
our readers are, doubtless, acquainted with the facts of the gold robbery 
effected upon the South Eastern Railway Company in May, 1855, amount- 
iog to the large sum of £15,000. The mystery hanging over this event 
was of no ordinary character ; and although the transaction was for a 
time undiscovered, it was evident that a robbery of such magnitude could 
not possibly be accompli” 4d without the aid of a very deep-laid conspi- 
racy amongst the officialé’ia charge of the property in the hands of the 
Railway Company. It is on this account that we direct attention to the 
confession of a man named Edward Agar, who appeared before the Lord 
Mayor, on Thursday last, as a witoess for the Crown io this remarkable 
case. The parties now charged with having stolen the bullion, amount- 
ing to £15,000, from the South Eastern Railway Company are, William 
Pierce and James Burgess, with whom was associated a man named Tes- 
ter, who was formerly a clerk employed in the service of the South East- 
ern Railway Company, but is not at present in this country. Agar, bav- 
ing been chosen as a witness on the part of the Crown, on Thursday last 
made his confession, which, if true, unfolds a most ingenious and syste- 
matic system of robbery ever perpetrated. Agar is at present a convict 
in confinement at the Portland Works, whither he was sent in October, 
1855, for forgery, under a sentence of transportation for life. Agar was 
well acquainted with the prisoners Pierce and Burgess, now under exa- 
mination. Agar,it appears, bad been several times to America, and on 
bis last return from that country, met Pierce “ by accident somewhere at 
the West Ead.”’ 

This iaterview led to several others; and it seems that Pierce was 
anxious to press the matter upon Agar’s consideration. He thonght he 
could “ get an impression of the keys of the irou safe.” Agar at first re- 
fused to have “ anything more to do with it ;” but his scruples were ul- 
timately overcome, and an arrangement was made “ to meet a person to 
get an impression of the keys, Pierce knowing the man.” The whole 
project was to assume a quaternion form. ‘Ii was to be divided into 
four.’ The plot was to be laid at Folketone, were private apartments 
were taken by the witness for two,in the name of Adams; and where 
Pierce and Agar resided for a fortuight or three weeks. The plan adopted 
was to walk to the station when the gold train arrived, to get a sight of 
the iron chest in which the bullion was carried, which was sometimes 
The policeman of the town appears to have 
known tbe parties, therefore Pierce left Folkstone, and Agar remained a 
week behind. At the end of the week he met Pierce at a Pablic house 
in London, when he told Agar the police meant to arrest him. There 
were two keys to the iron safe, and Pierce thought he could get one to 
take au impression from. One of the keys was lost, and the chest was 
sent to London to get another key. It was at this point in the affair 
that Pierce knew Tester, who would have possession of both, Tester being 
a ticket-clerk in the service of the company. Pierce was desirous that 
Tester shoald take the impression, but Agar preferred taking it himself, 
and for this purpose he met Pierce and Tester at a beershop at the corner 
of Tooley-street, kept by one Willis. Here Agar took three or four im- 
pressions in wax, of one key, and retarned fhe keys to Tester ; Agar giv- 
ing the chambermaid sixpence to go up stairs to a bedroom to enable him 
to perform the operation. 

It was at Sterne’sin Tooley-street, and at the Green-Man, near the 
station, that Agar met Burgess. The next point was to consider how the 
impression could be obtained of the other key. Agar, therefore, arranged 
to go to the Pavilion Hotel, at Folkstone, in the name of Archer, where he 
received a package of gold to the value of about £200. Another journey 
to London was then performed, and again to Dover and Folkstone, where 
the second key was obtained and an impression taken in wax. All was 
now rife, and the keys were made in blank and cut down to the impres- 
sions ; but strange to say, that after getting into Burgess’s van seven or 
eight times, the keys would not open the safe. At last the witness suc- 
ceeded in making the keys to fit ; the next point was to consider how the 
robbery could be effected ; and it will be found that the genius of the 
party was not yet exhausted. 

The Marquis of Granby, at New Cross, was the place of rendezvous to 
consider the next step to be taken, and it was here agreed to give 
“ weight for weight.” The gold to be abstracted from the company’s 
van Was to be supplied by an equal weight of shot, a plan proposed by 
Pierce, who purchased it at the shot factory, near the Hungerford Sus- 
pension Bridge, while Agar remained. outside. The shot was then carried 
to Agar’s house, at Sheperd’s Busb, where he was living with a person 
named Fanoy Kay az his wife, and by whom he had a child two years 
old. It is important to notice this incident in the affair, as leading to the 
discovery of the plan and execution of the robbery. 

The shot carried to Agar’s house seems to have excited the curiosity 











of Fanny Kay, but on enquiry ehe only received “ evasive anawers.”’ 
Leather courier bags were then made tocontain the shot, which was con- 
veyed to Crown Terrace, for the convenience of taking it to the railway. 
The next step was to convey the bags of shot to the London Bridge sta- 
tion, where Agar met Tester for the tirat time ; but the experiment failed, 
as there was no bullion going to be sent that night ; yet here we find the 
patient zeal of Agar and Pieree strikingly exhibited. The same experi- 
ment was repeated every night for more than a fortnight, by the way 
of St. Thomas’s street. The signal between Agar and Burgess was for 
the latter to “‘ raise his cap and wipe his face,” if he were unable to 
speak to the other, to let him know the gold was there, The lucky 


autumn, there must bave been some ten or fifteen complaints addressed | night having at last arrived, two first class tickets were taken for Dover, 
to the English papers about the monstrous wickedness of the Swiss ion- | one of which was given to Pierce, while Agar, watching the movements 


of Mr. Weatherhead, the station master, got into the guard’s van, when 


It is impossible not to feel a sort of admiration for the man who cad | the door was safely closed upon him by Burgess the guard, who told him 
purse his wrath till it assumes this awful form. Most of us have taken | £12,000 of bullion was in the chest. 
the numbers of cabs, and have declared with indignant threats or impres- | ced his operations by unlocking the chest with one of the keys he had 
sive civility, gee to our special idiosyncrasies, our unalterable de- | made, and taking thence the boxes in which the gold was secured, filling 

e offending driver before the judgment seat of a | them with the shot which bad been previously procured for.that purpose. 
police-court ; but who ever did it? ‘ Won sum qualis eram,” is almost | At Redhill, Pierce left his first class carriage and got into the van, where 
every man’s feeling when he comes down to breakfast next morning. To | the operation of taking the gold from the boxes and depositing the shot 


Thus safely lodged, Agar commen- 


was jointly performed, and Burgess also got into the van; but a portion 
of the treasure was left xt Redhill for Burgees to give to Tester, who was 


derly, is a penance too great for most men’s public spirit. Let us, there- | to be there to receive it. The operations were then continued, and each 


box was robbed of ite valuable contents, and carefully filled with the 
same weight of shot, duly sealed with an impression brought for the 
purpose. 

After having seen the safe put on the platform at Folkstone, Agar and 
Pierce proceeded to Dover as first-class passengers, Pierce being disguised 
in a false wig, black whiskers, and a broad brimmed bat. After supper, 
Agar and Pierce started for London, by the mail train, as return passen- 
gers from Ostend, having previously obtained two tickets from a man 
named Groom. On their arrival in town, the heroes of the tale proceeded 
to convey their stolen treasure to the house of Pierce, he having first 
disposed of part of tke gold coins at a shop at the corner of St. Mary 
Axe and the rest at ashop in the Haymarket. 

Here terminates one of the most ingenious and remarkable examples 
of robbery upon record, clearly proving that the metropolis is infested 
with a set of men who arc actively engaged in a system of plunder which 
is conducted with as much skill and perseverance as the ordinary pur- 
suits of business, and in so secret a manner as to elude the detection of 
all around. 

As the prizoner who bas made the above confession has yet to be further 
subjected to public examination, we shall reserve our remarks on the 
evidence.— Bankers’ Circular. 

i We es 

Warter-CoLour Drawines.—An interesting collection of water-colour 
drawings, selected with jadgment from the studios of the artists and the 
exhibitions, particularly “The Windermere,’’ the well koowa and im- 
portant drawing by J. M. W. Tarner, R.A., engraved in the England and 
Wales ; “ The Rustic Toilet,’ by J. Poole, A.R.A. ; “ The Fruit Stall,” 
and three other works, by W. Hunt, and some important drawings by De 
Wint, was disposed of yesterday by Messre. Foster, in Pall-mall, and at- 
tracted a large assemblage of connosseurs. The following were the chief 
lots :—Nos. 12 to 17. Six tinted drawings, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., from 
Dr. Monro’s collection; £27 83. 21to 24 Asetof four drawings, in 
sepi, from the Man of Fashion, by W. Frith, R.A.; 16 guineas and a- 
half. 35 to 37. Copley Fielding—‘*Cumberland Mountaiaos,’”’ ‘“ Blea 
Taro,” anda “ Scene in Glenfilloch ; £25 133. 39. C. Stanfield, R.A.— 
“The Gallant Act,” an important drawing; 25 guineas. 41and 42. S. 
Prout—“ Cologne,” and “ Strasbourg,” evening effect; 21 guineas. 50. 
W. Hunt—“ Parple and Green Grapes,” a picture of the highest quality ; 
81 guineas. 54. G. Cattermole—“ Newark castle,” @ grand landscape ; 
15 guineas. 55. “ The Fruit-stall”—anotber very powerful drawing b 
W. Hunt; 14 guineas. 61, 62, 64, and 65. P. De Wint—“ A Landscape,” 
with extensive distance ; “ A View in Lincolnshire,’ the companion ; ‘A 
Landscape,” river scene with cattle, &c.; and ‘‘ Merton College,”’ Ox- 
ford; £27 11s. 66 and 67. J. D. Harding—“ Aurillac,’’ south of France, a 
capital drawing, engraved in the “ South of France,” and “ Bologna,” 
another requisite drawing engraved in Byron’s works; 30 guineas. 70. 
Fred. Tayler—“ Shooting Pony and Dogs,” a charming drawing ; 32 
guineas. 75,76, and 77. Copley Fielding—“ Cromer,” on the Norfolk 
coast; ‘The Head of Windermere ;” and “A Mountain Scene in 
Wales ;” these drawings, in his fine early manner, are signed and dated 
1815; £3353. 77. P. F. Poole, A.R.A.—* The Rustic Toilet,” an impor- 
tant drawing ; 28 guineas. 78. D. Roberts, R.A—‘‘ Strada d’Alcala,”’ 
Madrid, a higbly- finished and effective work ; 32 guineas. 80. W. Hunt 
— Grapes, Plums, &,” a very powerful and exquisite drawing ; 57 
guineas. &6 and 87. P. De Wint— A Scene on the Thames,” and “A 
Corn-field ;”’ 24 guineas. 91. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—* Windermere,”’ 
17hin. by 11 fin., engraved in the England and Wales. “ This renowned 
drawing,” says the catalogue, “ combines many of ‘those surpassing ex- 
cellencies on which the fame of Turner rests. The wonderful sunlight, 
the extensive view, with the distant mouatains almost lost in the lake 
mist, entitles it to be placed in the first rank of this great Eoglish mas- 
ter.’ It was put up at 100 guineas, and, after a most spirited and ani- 
mated competition, was finally knocked down to Mr. Gambard, of Ber- 
ners-street, for 255 guineas. The sale of this interesting collection ex- 
ceeded £1,000.—Lendon Times, Nov. 27. 





How Napo.eon Treatep an Antist.— About this time, David pain- 
ted for the English Marquis of Douglas a standing portrait of Napoleon 
of the size of life. He was accustomed to paint the imperial features 
without requiring Napoleon’s persona! attendance. The Emperor, there- 
fore, knew nothing of this portrait until it was brought one day to the 
Tuileries for his inspection. It represented his Majesty in his cabinet, as 
he had risen from his desk after a night spent in writing—a circumstance 
indicated by candles burning in their sockets. Those who had seen it 
considered it, as far as the head and features were concerned, the most 
perfect resemblance that had yet been obtained. ' 

“ Napoleon was delighted with it, and eagerly complimented David. 
‘ Still,’ said he, ‘I think that you have made my eyes rather too Weary ; 
this is wrong, for working at night does not fatigue me ; on the contrary 
it rests me. I am never so fresh in the morning as when I have dispen- 
sed with sleep. Who is the portrait for? Who ordered it? Jt was not 
I, was it?’ ‘No, sire, it is intended for the Marquis of Douglas.’ ‘What, 
David,’ returned the Emperor, scowling, is it to be given to an Eaglish- 
man?’ ‘ Sire, he is one of your Majesty’s greatest admirers, and ie, per- 
haps, the most sincere living appreciator of French artists.’ ‘ Next to me,’ 
replied Napoleon, tartly. After a moment, he added, ‘ David, I will buy the 
portrait myself.’ ‘Sire, it is already sold.’ ‘ David, I desire the portrait 
I say ; I will give thirty thousand francs for it.’ ‘Your Majesty, I cannot 
change its destination,” said David, indicating, by a descriptive gesture 
that he had already been paid. ‘David,’ exclaimed Napoleon, ‘ this 
portrait shall not be sent to England, do you hear? I will 
return your marquis his money.’ ‘Surely your Majesty would not 
dishonour me?’ stammered the artist, at the same time noticing 
that the Emperor, having exhausted persuation, was preparing for 
active interference. ‘No, certainly ; but what I will not do either, is to 
allow the enemies of France to possess me in their country, even On Can- 
vas.’ So saying, he directed a sturdy kick at the painting, and the im- 
perial foot passed vigorously through it. Without a word, he quitted 
the apartment, leaving a wonder-stricken audience behind him. David 
had the picture carried back to his studio, and eubsequently mended and 
restored it, and forwarded it to itsowner. It is likely that the merit of 
the portrait, as a work of art and as a likeness, ia now somewhat lost in 
the superior attractions of the patched rent, and that its value is consi- 
derably greater as a memento of his Majesty’s wrath, than as a specimen 
of the skill of his artist-in-ordinary.”— Goodrich’s Court of Napoleon. 





Tus Bay or Hauirax.—But if you cast your eyes over yonder r~) 
nificent, where vessels bearing flags of all nations are aé anchor, 40 


| then let your vision sweep past and over the islands to the outlet» seyoud, 


where the quiet ocean lies, bordered with fog-banks that loom ad 
at the boundary-line of the horizon, you will see a picture of — — 
beauty ; for thecoast scenery here transcends our own seas es }0 
in colour and outline. And behind us again stretch large On P — 
dotted with cottages, and bounded with undulating hills, "Hill, = 
then glimpses of blue water; and as we walk down weit l ee — 
balf-reconciled to Halifax, its queer little streets, its gna ’ ena y t) 
gables, ita soldiers and sailors, its fogs, cabs, penny and ha peony A lo oe, 
and all ita little, odd, outlandish peculiarities. Peace be with it! after 
all, it has a quiet charm for 80 invalid!—Knickerbocker Mag.; “ 4 
Month with the Blue Noses.” 


Hauirax Hosprrat:tY.—There is one virtue in humanity peculiarly 
grateful to an invalid; to him most valuable, by him most appreciated, 
namely, hospitality. And that the ’Alligonions are a kind and good 
people, abundant in hospitality, let me attest. One can ecarcely visit a 
city occupied"by those whose grandsires would have hung your rebel 
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grandfathers (if they had caught them) without some misgivings. But 
I found the old tory blood of three Halifax generations, yet warm and 
vital, happy to accept again a rebellious kinsman, a real live Yankee, in 
epite of Sam Slick and the Revolution.— Ibid. 


IgA Noverty ; Facit Founp wits Liwur. Maury.—The very curious and 
very interesting letters of Lieut. Maury, relative to deep sea soundings 
and the ocean telegraphic plateru, with its bed of down for the electric 
wires, will be universally read. But there is one paragraph in them, 
above all others, that will excite remark—the alleged failure of Lieut. 
Berryman’s recent surveys across the North Atlantic, It is supposed 
that it will bring out a rejoinder. Owing to the fact that all oceanic 
surveys and discoveries made by our naval officers are handed over to 
Lieut. Maury for investigation, analysis and arrangement, it is asserted 
that the mantle which rightfully belongs to them often falls upon the 
shoulders of Maury. Although valuable results are thus obtained from 
the head of the Observatory, the other officers are indisposed to lose their 
share in the glory shed upon science in America by the late developmente 
in pbysical geography.— Washington letter, NV. Y. Herald. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 416, 
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Chess Match ty Correspondence between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME NO. ', (31CILTAN.) GAME NO. 2, (SCOTCH GAMBIT) 


N.Y. White Prita. Black, Puta, White N. Y. Black 
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To Corresronpsnts.—R. G. You are evidently wrong, for White Queen 
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BRADY'S GALLERY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS, AMBROTYPES AND DAGUERREOTYPES, 
359 Bruadway, N. Y. ‘ 
There are valid reasous ritely delicate in deline- 
why the Ambrotype ation and tone. The suab- 
should be preferred by all fiance upon which they 
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those who r equire an are taken is polished 
im mediate and inex- plate glass, and the eur 
pensive Pic cure: First, face thus p Tesented to 


the atmosphere is not sus- 
ceptible o f influence 
trom it. The glass being 


They possess the merit of 
being imperishable. Se- 
cond, They sre taken 





iu an insta nt, re transparent the single 

lieving the eye from pictare is tr ansfovrmable 

the expres- tien of va- into twe, gi ving differ- | 
cuicy sometimes witess- ent views of the face, 

ed in other pictures. and each p erfect. Ove 

Third, They are e2 qui view may be Colored, 

leaving the 
other an exqui 


site Mezzotint, 
presenting the no 
velty of two distinct 


portraits inOne. The 
Ambrot ype has eup- 
plied ad esideratom in 
the prodaction my of in- 
fants. Great dffienlties formerly at- 
tended this branch of the art, The rapid 
action of the glass pic- 

tare defi 68 essuess 

and por trays the in- 
fant and the adalt with ly, and che aper than 
equal certain y. Large any other p ieture; two 
groups are also taken with portraits ar e obtained at 
the utmost esierity. To less tbas th e usual price 
travellers a nd all thore ofone; BR ADY alone 
whose time is limited, has devoted successful at 
the advan- tage of this tention to its develop- 
electric rap igity is mant- ment; at bis Galler- 
fest. Ten minutes suffi- ies, Nos, 205 and 


ces to comp lete @ per- 359 Broadway, a 
fect picture. The fac's ot superb collection 
the Ambro type may be of pictares is 


classified th us: It pos 
sesnes rare qualities peca- 
liar to itseli; it is made everybody go 
more quickly, certain- and see them. 
Photegreghe of every style and s'z9, superior to any other attainable, may be obtained at this 
Gallery. Several important improvements have recently been added, 
The collection of distinguished Purtraiis is unrivaled in this coantry. 
359 BROADWAY, over Thompson’s. 


FARIS & ERWIN, 
SUCCESSORS TO ROOT, 
PHOTOGRAPAIC AND FINE ART GALLERY, 
363 BROADWAY, 
(Corner Franklin Street.) 
T HIS old and well-known Gallery has lately been refitted and farni-bed ia a style unsur- 
passed , making it the fashionable resort of citizens and etrangers 
PHOTOGRAPHS of every style from the smallest Minature to full size of life, talen daily, 
and finished in OIL, PASTEL, or WATER COLOURS. Having recured the services of the 
most telented Artists, we are prepared to execute without regard to weatber, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AM2ROTYPES, 
MELAINOTYPES, 


AND 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 


ou exhibition 
We advise 





in the highest style of the Art. 
Citizens and Etrangers are iovited to call and examine specimens at the Gallery, 
383 BROADWAY, Firet Floor. | 





FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART! 
585 BROADWAY, WN. ¥., 
Opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
AMBROTYPES, 
DAGUBRREOTYPES. 
T# & undersigued baviog removed the PHOTOGRAPHIC department, sad his 
tor ere _ PARISIAN ARTISTS, 
from his old place of business, No. 349 Broadway, to his New and Megnificent Establishment 
‘ . No. 555 BROADWAY, 
would call the att:ntion of the publ.c, to the fact that his Galleries and the Pictures made in 


them are 
; _ SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING EVER BEFORE EXHIBITED. 
Those desiring Photographs, Dequaseree or Ambrotypes, executed by Artists of 
7 REFINED TAS1 E, 
world do well to oe nd sotee for themselves. RECEPTION ROOMS first floor, and open 


from 8 A.M., to LU P. 
CHARLES D. FREDRICK, 
585 Broadway, Opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





takes Kt., checkmating. 


WINTER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Importing Tailors, 
12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Rss VE by the Steamers and Salling vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 


Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Styles aud Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers from 


MESSRS. BARLUW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STRBEST, 

LONDON. 

Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD. 
wertinement ; they have taken the lead ¢ t ail others tor the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel 4 angen: seer : senna 

-_ in Sty) te, and Nake of Uiothing and Furnishing Goods can alws 
Fag tenet te co YP ARI BLACK.” 


 PRESH VEGETABLES. 





—_——— 





AUG'T CAESIN & OO,, 
27 Old Slip. New York, 
General Agents for the French Company for the Preservation and Compression of 
VEGETABLES, 
And other Alimentary Substances. 
CHALLET & CO., Paris, 
Parveyors cf the French, British, Russian, and 
Sardinian Armies and Navies. 


‘ 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


sH COMMERCy,, 
gritt” An to 
ESTABLISHED 1820. ° 
CArital (WITH ACCUMULATIONS.) $5,500,(0) 


Atlantic. Half Premiuis may remain on lown. 
tralia. and specia! risks taken. 


No extri charge for crossing the 
Losses promptly paid. California, Aus- 
Office, 65 Wail Street, 
GEO, M. KNEVITT, Actvany. 

y ILLIAM GREENER, Inventor of Laminated Steel Barrels.-- 

I have appointed Messra,. SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiden Lane 

New York, Agents for the sale of my GUNS in the United States. 

my manufacture will find an assortment at their store. All orders will be received by them and 

forwatded tome. The revised edition of my work on Guonery is now in the press, and will be 

ready for sale in abouttwo months, Persons wishing a copy will please tena ibeir names und 
address to Messrs. 5. H. & G, 

WILLIAM GREENER, 


Parties desiring Guns of 


42 Ely Place, Holbarn, London, 
and Aston, Newtown, birminghem 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 13 Maiten Lane, New York, Agents for W. 
GREENER’S GUNS, importers and wholesale dealers in Military Goods, Guns, tols, and 
Cutlery.—A complete assortment of Guns of ali makers. Sporting Articles of every description, 
and every thing in the Military line, 






FFICE Of RECKIVER OF TAXES—New Court House 32 
Chambers Street—NOTICKE—In confarmity with an Act for the Collection of Taxes, 
passed April 14:h, 1843, I hereby give notice to sll tax payers who have omitted to pay their 
taxes for the year 1853, that unless the same is prid to me at my office, on or betore the first day 
of January, I shall proceed to collect the same by an addition of interest at the rate ot twelve 
per cent. per annum, calculated from the iéth day of last September to the day of payment. 
HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver ct Taxes, 





Orrice oF REcEIVER OF TAXFS, 
No, 32 Chambers Street, (New Court House). 
New-YorK, June 28, 1856. 
T° AVOID the risks that must inevitably occur from the crewd 01 Tax-Payers who pnt off 
to the latest day, the payment of their inxes, I have determined to adopt the following 
rule, which wii! be rigid!y adhered to durlng my term of office, I shall receive no money afier 
2 o'clock, P.M. Every officer in this Department is stricTLY PROUIBITED from receiving EN- 
VELOFES containing money or checks for the payment of Taxes. 
by order, HENRY H. HOWARD, Receiver. 


1866. 
OUR LATE STYLES O¥ 
FALL AND WINTER GARMENTS. 
Are pow Ready and on Sale, 


A mort of these are from fabrica Smpested by and confined to us, andin our best sty!es, an 
early call will secure many beaatiful things that wil) ron off before the season is fairly began. 
The Stoek of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, and VESTINGS in cur Custem Room is admhted 

to be the largest and best-selected variety ever gapesee in this city. 
’ D. DEVLIN & CO 





Nos. 358, 259, and 260 Broadway, New York, 


TAILORING, 1856-7. a 
EORGE PB. 


FOX has removed to his recent! urchased store 
a... oe 47 Amity street, near Broadway, thereby freeing bomself from the ex 
= the rate of $5,000 to $@™mels ofa Broadway landlord, at a saving in favour of his customers 
ped Sewing departments, a? per — aoe — bop ote gene foc hej gid the Cutting 
“admitted by those who have already patronived his pew establish. 
meat to be decidedly euperior\, any of his former esteblishmenis on broadway, din 














9 
J et AY OINTMENT.—The vessels of the skin, under the 
6 Rich produce ereantibas Sreay external remedy, rapidly discharge the poisonous par- 
—- " Pp Neon Maid i boils, or any Kind ef exterior irritation. Sold at the 
manufactories, Ne. &) Maiden Lane, New York, and No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all 
druggists, at 25 cents, 62g cents, and $1 per pot : ; 





a eee —_—— - —_ - 
Ma t T 

BRUV EAN PEBRIPUGE.—For the Prevention and Cure of Fe- 
ver gue. Age and ‘ever is the most common form of bilious disease, and to th’s 

especially the eurative powers of the present remedy are dhected. A Chill, or violent shakin 
of the body, occurs every day or every other day, in some cases every third or fourth de - 
which centinnes from twototweive hours, A spoon{n) will if \imely administered, prevent Je 
attack of Chills and Fever, and such has been the uniform enecesa init suse, tbat no eccasion 
is known where this valuabie remedy bas failed to enre bid = ’ ne eccesion 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SA.N DS, Druggists 

by Druggists generally 


. 1C0 Fulton Street, New York. Sold also 





FURS, MILLINERY, &c. 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS. 

BACKUS, OSBORNE & CO., 

NOS. 51 AND 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Offer, at Wholesale or Retail, a very desirable assortment of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS, 
Consisting of 
Ruisian Sable, Hudson’s Bay Marten, Mink, Stone Marten and 
ch, 


Manufactured ia the latest, most fashionable styles, 
EXPRESSLY FOR CITY RETAIL TRADE. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE LARGEST 
AND 


BEST SELECTED STOCK 


SN THE CITY 
or ' 
FAMILY &iNENS, SHEETINGS, 
LINEN DAMASKS, 
BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
"LANNELS, §$c., $c. 


ALSO 
Carpets, of Every Man > Y 
I ° yM iat ym By urniture Coverings, 
AND ALL OTHER GOODS CONNECTED WITH D&Y GOODS HOUSEKEEPING, 
Will be fonnd WHOLESALE anv RETAIL, at 
A. T. STEWART & CO.’3, 
Broadway, Chambers ard Reade Streets. 





GEXUINE FuRs 
fan ROYAL ERMINE, 
SABLE, 
and MINK, 
&e., do, &e 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Chambers, and Reade streets. 


MACKENZIE’S CLOAKS. 
RICH, ELEGANT AND NEW, NOW OPEN, 
Muse ZULIEKA, @ graceful and entirely novel garment, in various materials, including 
7 VELVEY, MOIRE ANTIQUE, and CASHMERE BEAVER CLOTH. 

The subscriber takes this opportunity of informing his customers that in conse yence of his 
vastly increasing trade, he bas relinquisbed the tur department, 89 as to enadle him to devote 
his entire premises, as aleo bis wholes and soie attention, to 

CLOAKS AND MANTILLAS, 

And having spenta considerable potion of the last three months in Paris, he hag mace ar- 
rapgements with all the leading modists of toat city, so that he can place betore his patrons 
here every distinguished style of garment, simulianeous!y with its appearance there. : 

HIS BLACK VELVET CLOAKS 
Are universally prononneed by a’l who examine them to be richer in design, superior 'n werk, 


and more exquisite in finish, any ia ihs cny. 





f __W. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE, 
No. 45 and 47 Canal Street, a few deors from Broadway. 


FALL 1856. 
A. & G. A. ARNCUX, 
DRAPERS §& TAILORS, 203 BROADWAY, 
[*yite attention to their Stock of Goods jor Gentlemen’s Wear. The reputation our house 
has attained for style and quality of work is the surest guarantee we can offer cur custom- 
ers that their wants will be atterded to. 

Baviog purchased the interest of our Uncle in tle business, for co many yeers carricd on by 
him and our Father, as well as ourselves, we enjoy all tte facilities we had befcre!n connection 
with him. 

The Goods for our Fall Stock will be if possible richer and ficerthanever. We have paid 
great attention to their selection. BROADWAY, Cor. DUANE ST, 


B. HOLDERMANN, (Late firm of Martelie & Holderm: 

J . 24 Bond Street, most respectful informs bis patrons, ana the laaies in pte poy 
ane ey egg tom 4 +8 hg o mate 8 nee ee lateet and most fashionable 
styles of Coiffures, Parures for Balls, Bric arures, Feathers, and al b 

whiel make wteghe the Goiture, ’ es, , 8ll kinds of Nouveantes 

nd he further begs leave to inform the lacies that, having made arrangements with 

fashionable houses tn Paris, he is prepared now to furnish Dress Trimmings, of phe whe gh vem 
ers, &t much lower prices, and superior qualities to any previously offered. 


AVILION DE FLORA Offers perpetual attr 
Appointments, Bridal Wreaths, Soirée Co dure BS Bead Sees He > a 
JAMES TUCKER'S, 387 Broadway. 


























LINHERR, Artist In Hair and Jeweller, 577 Br 
C. New York, Oppesice the Metropo ‘an Hotel.—Ali Kinds or Orsamenned tae Wed 
made to order on short notice. 





DELIGHTFUL AND REFRESHING NEW PER —_ . 
‘ MAN, CLARK & CU’S QUINTESSENCE OF ENGLISH GARDE Vnaen 
FLOW ERS.—Lavender bas always maistainea the highest rank ¢s a perfume in England, but 
owing to the inferior qualities usually imported, bas almost ‘allen into disuse in the United States, 
When pure and distillea from the flowers, it ie one of the most Celicate and refreshing perfumes 
in use. This preparation is recommended as the pure essence of Garden Lavender Flowers, 

Prep ared from ingredien‘s imported expressly tor the purpose, b 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO, Chemists and Druggists, 
165, 273, 511 and 56 Broadway, New York. 





EW AND CHOICE FANCY ARTICLES for Holiday Presents— 
Just received per steamer Ar: go, and for sale at reasonable prices. 
HAGEMAN, CLARK & CO. 
Nos. 165, 273, 511 and 755 Broadway, 














post OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPR, per U.S, Steamer BALTIC 
wiil close at this Oice on SATURDAY, the 3d day of January, at 10% o’cleck, AM.’ 


SAAC V. POWLER, Postmaster. 





HOMPSON & SON, No. 359 Broadway, have just received from 

Paris a eplendid sssortment of Fancy Boxes, Sacs, Roleaux, Cornets, articles for Ubrist- 

mas Trees, fine French Confectionary and Chocolate, Nougat de Provence, &c. The articles 
will be arranged in ihe sa!oona on and after Monday, the 15th. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TICKNOR & PIBLDS’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR DECEMBER, 





WORDS FOR THE HOUR. 
Atew Volume of Poems. By the Author of ** Passion Flowers,”’ 1 vol., 16m2.—75 cents, 
SONGS OF SUMMER. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 16mo.—75 cents. 
POCKET EDITION OF LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in two volumes 32mo , uniform with Tennysou’s Poems. 
A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
Ll vol., 16mo. (Very soon.) 
THE YOUNG YAGERS; 


Or, A Nanrative or HuNTING ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN Araica.—By Capt. Mayne Reid, 
With 12 Lilustrations by Harvey. 1 vol., 1émo.—75 cents. (Now ready.) 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF FAUST. 
1 vols 16mo., elegamly pricted—$1. (Now ready.) 
A PHYSICIAN’S VACATION; 
Or, \ Fum~er In Europe. By Dr. Walter Channing. 1 vol., 12mo.—$1 50. (Now ready.) 
A NEW JUVENILE : ILLUSTRATED. 
By Gince Greenwood, 1 vol., 16m0.—75 cents. (Nearly ready.) 
SEED GRAIN: FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 
2 vols, 16mo.—$1 75. (Now ready.) 
PLAYS AND POEMS. 
2 vole , 16m>.—$2. (Now ready.) 
THE ESPOUSALS. 
By the Author of ‘he *' Ange! in the Honse.’? 1 vol., 16mo0. — 5 cents. 
CHARICLES. 
1 vol., 16 mo.~ 50 cents. 
BOTHWELL. 
By Astoun, Author ef *' Lays of the Scottish Cavatiors.’’ 
75 cents. (Now ready. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. 
Complete in 1 vol., 16m0..—ii cents. (Now ready.) 
TENNYSONS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Incne elegant volume, bound in blne and goli—75 cents 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
A sew Novel, by the Author of ‘* Po: Woffiagton,” and “ Christie Johnstone ” 2 vols., Smo. , 
$175. (Now reacy.) 
TWO YEARS AGO. 
Anew Novel. By Charles Kingsley. (Very soon.) 


By George Ancastns Sala. 


By Charles T, Brooks. 


By Mrs. Lovell 
By Geo. Il. Borer, 
(Now ready.) 
By the author of *' Lyecia.”’ 


(Now ready.) 


A Narrative Poem. L yol., l6mo.— 


Pocko! Edition. (Now ready.) 





The most Elegant and Attractive Volume ever Issued from the 
American 'Press. 
IFTY FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS to iliastrate the LIFE of MARTIN LUPHSR, 
with Explanations by ArcupeACON Hare. in one large quarto volume. [a cloth be- 
veled, $9; in-morocco actiqnue, $12. 
FROM THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

The engraviogs are marked by the q wintness and life-\iks fidelity carasteristic of Garman 
genias. ‘hey will not only bear ccitical examinatioa for thair artistic marits, bat are highly 
instructive in a historical potat of view. For the most par, they need no explanwtory com- 
meats, The letter-p1e68 accompaniment, however, is ample anifall of inverest. A souvenir 
possessing the genuine, substantial value of this wort, is not on'y a noble gift for th holidays 
but an enviable acquisitioa for the bost s-lected library. 

FROM THE PROTESTANT CHURCHMAN. 

Koerig’s designs have obtained great celebrity in Earopé, not only from their artistic excel - 
lene, but also from the conseien‘ious manner in which he has atte viel to even the minatest 
accessories. Hence, in viewing one of these engravings, we fsel ourselves thrown bick into the 
times which it depicts, and unconsciously receive the impression that the artist has, as it we 
daguerreotyped the scene which he rep 8... Altog this is one of ihe most elegant an 
attractive volumes which has yet been issued from the Amorie m press, anithough evidently 
intended, from >ts having been published at this particol ir time, as a gifi-boo0k for the Holidays, 
it wil always be prized for its beauty end intrinsic excellencs. 

FROM THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 


ween . 

As a work executed in the finest style ot art, and furnishiog an important ald to the full com- 
prehension of one cf the greacest men, and of the sublimest periods iu history, this work will 
a'tract ve: y general attention. 

FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL. 

We may ecors'der this interesting and beaatifal volums the av wt-courier of the gift-booksjo 
the reascn. Is emple and pure pages—iis claar and elegan* letter-press—asod, above all, its 
ebaste and nubile iliustra‘ions, are higtly attractive, and will make it a fsvourite during the ap- 
proaching Hclidays—while its iatriasie exce lance and artistic merit will reader it valaable at 
all times. 





FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST, 
One cf the moet elegant and in every respec! d sirable gift-books for the season. 
FROM THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 

The publisher has produced this megnificent work in a style of artistic and typographical 
excelleucs seldom attempted by the American pre's. Asa gife book it will possees an enduring 
value for ** a thing ef beau’y {8 @ joy forever.’ and this will be both beautiful and iastrac:ive, 
Copies sent by express or mail, charges pa'd. For price of work send to 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Nos, 277 and 379 Broadway, (up stairs) New York. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., 
Have recently published the following 
POPULAR WORKS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
** 4 STRING OF PEARLS.’’ 


YH POETS OF THE XIXtu CENTURY. Edited by Rev Robert Aris Willmott. Over 
400 pages, illastrated with 100 Engravings. LBound in Muslin, gilt, $6 Extra mor., $8. 

This is a gorgeous book, bound ino blue and go'd, latticed with gilding, and all a-bloom wi 
the colour of the eky. It is printed on cream-colovred psper, thick, glossy, and soft, and is al- 
together a wonder and delight —Athenaum. 

Mr. Willmott has been most cathe lic in his tastes ; be has gathered with a most liberal hand, 
and made his selections with unusual jadgment. Beginning with Beattie, Cowper, Eayley, he 
ends with Mary Howitt, Alexander Smith, Bailey, Sheridan Knowles, Gerald Massey, Allting- 
ham, Charles Mackay, and Frances Brown.--Literary Gazette. 


Gusi Routledge’s British Poets. Illustrated. 
SPENCER, KIRKE Wuitk, DRYDEN, MILTON, GOLDSMITH, GRay, 
AKENSIDS, CHAUCER, SoutHey, Pope, THOMSON, HERBERT, 


OWPER, Burns. 
Each, in cl th, gilt, $1 25; baif calf, $175 ; moreeco, $2 50. 

HALF HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. Selected by Charles Knight. A new 
edjtiion in 4 vols, er. 870., extraciota, Iliastratea by Dalziel, from designs by Harvey. Price 
$3 50; or in half calf, $5 50. 

THE SAME WCORK-—?2 vols. Svo., cloth, $225 ; cloth git, $275; or half calf, $3. 

KITTO’S BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY LAND. Illustrated with numerors wood- 
cuts and mars. Svo.. clo h, $1 £0; or cloth gilt, $1 75. 

i CRUSOR. lllustrated by Grandville, 8vo., cloth, $150 ; cloth, full gilt, $2; or 
half ca’f, $2 25. 

AINSWORTH’S TOWER OF LONDON. 101 illustrations by Crnikshank. Price $1 £0, 

* CRICHTON. lilustrations of H. K. Brown. $1 25. 
sia LANCASHIRE WITCHES. illustrations by John Gilbert. $1 50, 
‘4 WINDSOR CASTLE, Ilustratiens by Cruikshank. $1 25. 


- JACK SHEPPARD. Itustrations by Cruikshenk. $8: 50 

- MISER’S DAUGHTER. lLilustrations ty Cruikshank. $1 25. 

- OLD ST. PAUL’s. Illustrations by Franklin and H. K. Brown. $1 50, 
+s STAR CHAMBER. 12mo., cloth, $1 25 

” THE FLITCH OF BACON ,j or, the Custem of Dunmow. Foolscap, &vo, 


cloth. Tllustrations by Jobn Gilbert. Price &8 cents. 
CARLETON’S (W) TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. New and 
handsome edition, with illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz,’’? Harvey. Ac. 2vola. Price $8, 
THE SAME, in 5 vols , foolscap &vo.. fancy boards. Price $1 87; do. do. cloth, $2 50. 
DUMAS’? (A) COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO. Finely illustraved. Price $1 5u. 
CON CREGAN ; the Irish Gil Blas. By Lever. Illustrations by H. K. Brown. 


emall vo. Price $1 25. 
Illustrated Juvenile Works. 
FAIRY TALES. By the Countess D’Aulnoy. Translated by J. R. Planche. 


lustra‘ed by John Gilbert. Post 8vo,, ¢ oth, $1 5); or. cloth gilt, S175, 
FOREST SCENES IN NORWAY AND “WFDEN. By Rev. H. Newland.  [iinstrated 
by Dalziel. Post 8vo., c'oth, $1; or, cloth gil, 1 25. 
THRE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. Complete edition. Illns‘rated by Wil- 
y half bound fn calf, $2 25 


liam Harvey. Post 8vo., cloth, gilt, $175; or veatly 
THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANOHA. INustrated by John Gil- 
bert. Post 8vo , cloth, $1 50; cloth, gilt, $175 


Ivol 


Superbly il- 


THE GREAT HIGHWAY. A Story of the World’s Strugeles. By S. W. Fallom. Ilus- 
trated by John Leech. Post &vo , cloth, $1; or cloth gtlt, $1 25. 
THE GREAT SIEGES OF HISTORY. By W. Robson. Tlnetrated by Gilbert. Post 


&vo., cloth, $1 ; or cloth gilt, $1 25 
THE GREAT BATTLES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. Illustrated by W. Harvey. Post 
8vo., cloth, $1 ; or cleth gilt $1 25. 

ANDERSEN’S TALES AND FAIRY STORIES, Fep. S¥0. cloth, 75c ; cloth gilt, $1. 
GREAT CITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGKs. Fep, 8vo, cloth, 75c ; cloth gilt, $1. 
ANCIENT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Fep. 8vo, clorh, 75¢ ; cloth git. $1. 

HEROINES OF HISTORY. By Mrs. Owen. Fep. &¥0, cloth, 7c; cloth gilt, $1. 

BOYS AT HOME, By Charlotte Adams. Fep. &yo, clo h, 75e ; clo! if 

wanes abe FROM SHADY PLACES. (Mis. Croslands.) Fep. 8v0, clotb, 75¢; 
cloth gilt, $1. 

JOHN RAILTON ; or, Read and Think. Fep. svo, cloth, 75c ; cloth gilt, $1. 
DAWNINGS OF GENIUS. Feo, 8vo, cloth. 75¢ ; cloth gilt, $1. 

CELEBRATED CHILDREN OF ALL AGsS AND NATIONS. From the French of 
Masson. By Mrs. L. Burke. Fep. &vo, cloth, 75¢ ; pret omy $i. 

INFLUENCE ON THE EVIL GENIUs. By the author of *‘ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
&c. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 76c ; cloth gilt, $!. 
om GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & CO., 

iene? 18 Beekman Street, New York. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 


Ya A MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ART. 

ESI AMI NENTLY SUITABLE FOR A GIF? BOOK. 

ae J. SHREDFIRLD, \No. 34 Beckman Street, New York, 
SY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


D* 2RLEY’3S MARGARET: An Original Work cf American Art. Outline Compositions 

Llustrative of American Character, Maurers and Custcms, Comprising Thirty Scenes 
from J«dd’s Novel of ** Margaret, A Tale of the Real and the Ideal.” By Felix O. C, Darley 
and eozraved in the fret ttyle of Art by Konrad Eubner. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 








1. Childhood, 10. Pluck. 21. The Husking Bee. 
2 the Master. 11. A giimpse at the world. 22. Tony Washington. 
3. Margaret arrosed by her! 12. Martha Madeline Gisborne | 23, The Murder, 
brother. | 13. Nimrod exhibits his humor | 24. Rose, 
4, Flash, 14, The Widow Wright. 25. The Arrest, 
5. The Bee ant. | 15. Campmeeting in the woods | 26. Deacon Ramedill. 
6. Obed. 16, The Cemp Preacher. 27. Margaret meets with sym 
7. Margaret and Obed encoun- | 17. Retrospection. pathy, 
ter the master in the words} 18. Brown Moll. 28. Margaret. 
8. Chilion. | | 19. Tre Contest. 29. The Parting. 
9, Chilien , aged and they | 20. berthe Weeks. 30. Parson Wells aud his wife, 


This werk {3 printed cn beautifully tinted paper, both plates and letter-press, and el} 
poand in unique. ornamental cover, of novel design. Price $10. In fuil Turkey meresion ace 








‘he above is altogether the mos beautiful preeentation volume ever issned from the press jn 
y part ofibe world. 
“= 


perb'y bound, $29. 
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GREAT SALE OF FANCY GOODS, 
Toys, Dolls, Games, &c., 
BY ORDER OF ADMINISTRATOR. 
Nee ENTIRE STOCK OF GOODS CONTAINED IN THE EMPORIUM, NO. 345 
Broadway—a large portion of which was selected with great care by the late propr*ator, 
Mr. G. W. TUTTLE Suring his recent visit to Eur is to be sold at sueh very low jrices, 
thet !t is hoped the whole can be disposed of during this month. 
Persons wis eny icle for pre sents will find this en excellent opportanity to obtaia new 
and beantife! at @ great reduction from usual prices. By calling early a better selection 
can be made, and the crowd at the Holidays avoided. 


WILLIAM COBB'S» 


ATENT HOTEL, SALOON AND FAMILY COOKING RANGES WITH WATER 
backs and hot air apperatus attached for heating parlours, cining rooms, 4c. Laundry 
Ranges, Cast Iron Stew Holes, Broiling Ovens, Cake Griddles, Sinks ; also, Steam Tables, 
Coffee and Tes Urns ; Copper, Tin and Sheet Iron Kitchen Furniture. Depot, 23 West Broad- 
way, New York. 
P. 8.—Manufacturer of Portable Gas Works. 


REAT INVENTION FOR COMFORT.—To all Railroad Tra- 
vellers.—PATENT HEAD REST,—By ao small arr: ent that can be carried in the 
pocket, or easily adjusted to the shoulders, with a spring from bebind for the head to rest, 
or fall into. With this arrangement, all the luxury of a bed can be enjoyed by the traveller. 
Bold from ie to $2 we Agents bey for ever — Train in the Unioa. Sole 
Agence roadway. 1 orders must eddremea . 
’ F L. PHILIP BEERS. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Used in Queen Victoria’s Laundry, 
AND PRONOUNCED BY HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS TO BE 
The Finest Starch she ever used. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, dc. 


ROBER?F HOSIE, 8 Pine Street, N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States. 




















MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF CARRIAGES. 


THE SUBSORIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THEIR ELE- 
gant Family Barouches, Coaches, Ualeches, Coupes, Rock “ys, &e., of the latest styles 

and patterns, manufactured by themselves and warra.ted. First class carriages of every des 

eription made to order. MOTT & CO., No. 650 Broadway. 


FRENCH CHINA WARE, 


DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS, VASES, STATUETTES, 
Ornaments, &c., &c.. Hobemian Glass Ware, Water Goblets, Champagne and other 
Wine Glasser, Decanters, Fruit Dishes, &c.. &c., ingreat er 
PARISIAN MARBLE STATUETTES. 4 
Vou, Match-Pots, &c., &c:, ali of the best makers ; Terra Cotta Wares, Glass Shades, French 
Fancy Articles. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS AND GIFTS, 
For sale at low prices. 
Ba The Public is respectfully invited to call and examine. 


CHARLES AHRBNFELOT, 
Importer, 56 Maicen Lane, (up stairs.) 














CHOICE GIFTS FOR THE APPROACHING SEASON. 


PEESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR, AT THE BOOKSTORE OF T, J. 
CROWEN, B way, corner of Fourth Street. 
T. J. C. most respectfully invites the attention of those who are in na of Holiday Pre- 
sents, to call and examine his collection cf Sooke, Stationery, Fancy Articles, and Games, 


The assortments of Books embrace the Classical, Historicsi, Poetical, yy Biblical, 
Voyages, Travels, Annuals, Juveniles, Fiction, Bibler, and the Book of Common Prayer, in 
varieties of to suit the parcha-ers—some in velvet, richly ornamented, some in Moroc- 
co, calf, Turkey and Russia, with clasps and ornamented corners. Albums in papier maché 
Ww 4o., Work Boxes, Portefolios, Dressing Cases, Gold Pens, Gold Pencils, Gold 
Thimbies, Inkstands, Pocket Knives, Porte-Monnaies, Card Cases, Purses, Reticules, Trave!- 
ling . Paper Cutters, Paint os, &c, &s. New Games—The neq je, The Sieeple- 
Obase, Regatta, , Coquette, Oracle of Ages, The Conjurer, Backgammon, Chess, 

Call Cards neatly engraved. Initials stamped on paper in colours. 


P. 8 —Crowen’s Cookery 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Complete—In Four Volumes, 4to. Price $9 00. 


THE CYCLOP ADIA OF GEOGRAPHY. Oondacted by Charles Knight. 
This is a “ew and perfect Thessarus of phic knowledge brought down tothe prese 


f In Four Volumes, 4to 


instructs how to make Holiday Cake—an indispensable book 





: TU MAL HISTORY. Ocadected ty Oberies Knight 
THE CYCLOP ' ac orles Knight. 
= ne 1 campriace al obtainable 


Thi k is i w of 2,000 wood cnpuaciogs. 
mowladeo connected with Natural His:ory, and is thorough and complete. 


In Two Volumes, 8v0. Price $4 50. 
OIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES, The Celebrated Hamburgh Bookeeller. 
( terest. giving the history of the life of a plain and simple bat noble-minded 
; presenting @ character firm and truthful in all matters of business, and 
at tle, faithful, and lovely in the domestic relations of life. 


‘ Post 8v0., with Maps, Cloth, Price $1 60. 
HISTORY OF She Skinisit RATION ‘Atter Be eel 2 Fercemes, wader Tene: 


b . Dr. Edersheim, of O ‘ 
OE actation ‘which this Volume is intended to communicate, has hitherto been scattered 


over a large namber of books and pamphiets, and been partly buried in ancient and neglected 
records. . 


In One Volume, Demy 8v0. Price $400. 
+ oe TREATMENT OF f£HE INSANE Without Mechanical Restraint, By John Conolly 


This comets work just issued in England i» by far the most important and valuabl ict pab 
lished on the subject. [t should be in the library of every physician, lawyer, and logis ator. 
These, or any other of the Eoglish Books, imported by D. E. & Co. can be obtained b 
through any kstore in the United States or Canadas, or they will be sent (post paid) 


receipt of the advertised price. 
— ° DIX, EDWARDS & CO., 321 Broadway, New York. 


GPLEN DID FAMILY BIBLES.—The Subscriber has just received 

from London 4 large invoice of the most beautiful and costly Bibles ever imported, to which 

he eetfull levies attention They are well adapted for wedding gifts. THE BOOK OF 

COMMON TRATRE tn plas and e'guot hiding and s, Sue auartment of mendend Jann 
D MISCELLANEOUS ORKS, suitably bow ‘or libra 

5 gress ver THOS. N. STANFORD, (Late Stanford & Swords,) No. 637 Broadway. 











DUNCAN, SHERMAN & COMPANY, 
BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
Isene Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, available in all the 
Principal Cities of the World. 


ALS 
ei > r EUROPE, &c., on Messrs. GEO. PEABODY & CO., of London; and 
3 ante TN CHINA &c., on GEO. PEABODY & CO., or on the ORIENTAL 
BANK CORPORATION, of London, having 

BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT 

Canton, Shai . Calcutta. Singapore. 

Feat ik ustralic on the Bank of New Bonth Wales of Lond 
® aen the Bank of New ondon,. 

waews Sutton BRANUHES AND AGENCIES AT 

MAITLAND AND NEWCASTLE, ........c0cce ceeeeees 


She Alvion. 








ye ee 


December 27 


ee 





ST. PERAY OHAMPAGNE. 
When to avy saint I prey, Though till then I bad not heard 
t shall be to Saint Peray, | Aught about bim, ere a third 
¢ alone of ail the brood, Of « litre passed my lios 


a} + -jepJ 





ver did me apy good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
any I haye found that are For his gevtle spirit glided 
bags in the Calendar. With euch magic into 





mine, 
| That methcaght such bliss as I did 
‘Twas in Provence, near Vauclase, | Poot never drew from wine. 
anes WAY be ’ my 9 Rest t and refection 
witha w ‘ous juice, est be gave me, an — 
| Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Softened images of sor:ow, 
| Bright forebodings of the morrow— 
Chari y for what ls past— 
| Faith in something good at last. 


Potent fer the worst complaint, 
’Twas at Avignon that fi st— 
In the witching hour of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this biessed Catbolic’s name ; 
Forty miles cf dust that day 
Made me we come Saint Peray. 


This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, ie ore «f the best growths of the Rhone, and 
is cheracterized by its delicacy and eprightlimess, and a flavour that partakes of the odoor of the 
violet and raspberry. It is an excellen: dinner Wine, and independent of its popular prestige 
possesses intrinsic excellence far beyond any Champagne sold at the same price. 

THOMAS McMIJLLEN, Sole Comsignee, 44 beaver Street, New York. 


CHAMPAGNE, — 


HE UNDERSIGNED, SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE SALE 
of the Champagne 4 nes of Messrs. RUINART, PERE & FILS, Kets. begs to an- 
noarce to the trade and the public generally that he has made arrangements with the following 
houser, exolusively, for the sale of this Wine :— 
A. BININGER & CO.; N. BLOODGOOD ; BININGER & DE WITT; BURKHALTER & 
OLIVER ; B. M. & E. A. WHITLOCK & CO ; W. 8S. CORWLN; CHESTER BRIGGS ; 
HEN. D. FELTER; J. & W. GEERY; PARK & TILFORD; J. E. & A. LA MONTAGNE, 
After careful comparisons with other favourite brands of Champagne, he bas, by their advice 
and assistance, seiecied a Wine to be known as 
THE ASSOCIATES’ VERZENAY, 
which wi!! be found in all respects to equal, if not to surpass, any other brand now for sale in 
the market. From the long experience and large means of Messrs. Ruinart, Pere & Fins, 
and their desire to faruish a Wine which shall meet with the approbation ef consumers, he feels 
persuaded that a trial wll fully establisn all he claims for the excellence of this Wine, and 
recommends the same to his customers and friends. , MELETTA 














THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal, 

A® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, daring the Winter Season, It is 
d free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 

IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO, An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 sy doven. 

OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES $600 pergalion. $15 00 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proot, as [mpo . 

EXTRA CHOICE OLD PURT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 

“CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Levers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


ty this. $3 00 per gallen. 
ALLSOPP’'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $i2 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SUOTCH ALE STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


- ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. sete 


T THE SOLICITATION OF MANY OF MY WHOLESALE CUSTOMERS, I HAVE 
placed on draught this well-known English Ale, brewed in Burton-on-Trent, and respect- 
fay solicit the patronage of those who are acquai:.ted zs its pee uliar and wholesome quali- 











NDUM, 
Wine Vaults, 13 Wall Street. 
OHN J. STAFF, 333 and 360 Broadway, offers for sale ® 
J Fine Old Wines. aie ana Per ba 
ra, Sherry, London XXX brownetout, Guiness’ XXX brown stont 
Pert, Santerne, Pailadel’s do do Muir & Sons’ Scotch ale, 
Claret, Olive Oil, Tenpent's Scotch ale, Youngers’ do 
Liqueureer, ock, Falkirk’s do Alsopps’ Kast India ales. 
web. Scotch and Irish Whiskey, Jamaica Rum, Holland Gin, and Monongahela 
ey 


Ales, Porter and Champagne Cider, put up for export and country trade. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACY 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. and at 
YONKEBS, 
Directly opposite the Ratlroad Depot. 
H4% CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Olid Wines, ail the most approved 
os ~ f orp including their own MAX SUTAINE. Ali the different varicties of Ula- 
oc 8. 


The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of ow 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, 4c 

A ssortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BoRLineTon Hams, Westpha 


tia ee i &e. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most appreved Datries. Al! of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parta of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. q 








INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, GUELPH, C.W. 
A FEW DOORS FROM THE GRAND TRUNK RAILROAD STATION.—Good ac 


commodations a: all hours for Travellers, Persoms in aitondance throughout the nigh 
Cbarges Moderate. SCRIVEN. 





HOTEL 8ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STRHET, AND BROADWAY. 
‘iE above beantifal and unique Hotel is aow open for the reception of visitors. It oceupies 
one of the most delightful situations in the city, at the intersection of Broadway and Fifth 
a 2%, i street and Madison Sqrare. 

, an li be kept on the American and Kuropean plan, having a Table d' Hote, Restaur- 
ani Confecti y, &c., attached reows will be let single or en suite, with or withunt 
b The transient visitor will find every accommodation, and as a permanent residence it 
will be foucd one of the most delightful. :: ituation is snch that ail the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reached by omnibusses passing atalltimes. As @ residence in the sum- 
mer it is unequalled. 

The undersigned assures bis friends and tke public that no exertion on bis part wil! be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The hotel bas al! the modern improvements, and is fur 
nished throaghout with every regard tothe ease, comfort, and luxury ot its guests. 
FRANOIS RIDER, Proprictor. 
—--—g4-—__ —-— — --—- --____ —-----— 
STATEN ISLAND pay CY DYEING ESTABLISHM NT, 
Office, 3and 5 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors From Broadway. 
YE RIBBONS, SILKS, WOOLEN AND FANCY GOODS OF EVERY DESORIP 
tion. Their superior style of Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments is widely known. 
CRAPE SHAWLS dyed the most brilliant or more grave coloure. All kinds of SHAWLS, 
CURTAINS, &c. cleared or re-dyed. Goods received and returned by Express. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS &£CO.,, 











sereceececeeces Lanter River. 


Th My CEPFEE EEE oon: pabed- veetber boned 06e 06006000 006 08 Bay. 
iaesacadll VICTORIA BRANCAES : " 
Melbourne. Geelong. Kyneton. 
CASTLEMAINE,.. 2. cocce sseves cos ceesercs + sce cae cee eeeee, +s Mount Alexander 


© AGENCY BALARAT. 
RST A > SPIT Te Tee eT Rare ery ee 
=o OVENS AGENCY. 


<sreaee oe . +» Bendigo. 
ALSO, DRAFTS ON SAN FRANCISCO. 








TERLING BILLS FOR SALE ON MESSRS. PRESCOTT, GROTE 4 60., AND OVE- 
5 RARD, GURNEY & CO., Bankers, London, from £1 upwards, payable on demand, and 
megetiadle is ony pest Ashe Vent Kingdom ; = Bank of England Notes, and Drafis of any 

f the E: hb Banks or ors, an . 
a _ PRIME & CO., 64 Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co., 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 


ISLANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the 5th and 2h of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 


BREWER & CALDWELL, 


20 Old Siip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bank OF CHARLESTON Bills on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
im sums of One Pound Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banksia EnGuann, Ire- 
LAND, SCOTLAND and WALgs, 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CoO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Creditsfor TRAVELLERS, available in any*part of the world 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B= AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
ree of any charge whatever. 
When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly *% per cent. 
Drafts and oredits granted, and bills purchased and collected on Kngland, Ireland Scotland, 
he British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, } wo, 29 Willtam Street, New York. 























N MUNROE & «+, American Bankers, Ne. 
Fe ee ROTTERS OF CREDIT for Mereeniile perce ine weet 


LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
4 ria, a g = ne = Rome, 
Algiers, c em, © Mannheim, Retierdam, 
Amsterdam, ae. hp Hague, —— Seville, 
Antwerp ro, s@usanne, ayencs Sienna, 
y F Coblence, Leipsick, Messina to 
bix- pelle, Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg 
Baden-Baden, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Munich tockholm, 
per! Flerence, London, Naples 
ferne, Frankfort-s-M., Leghorn, Nice, arin, 
: jeyront, Geneva, Lucca, Pan, Veuice, 
4 Gib > ioe Palermo jenna, 
cam, Hamburg, adrid, : Wiesbaden 
Bremen, Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zarich. 
Breslac. Malaga, Riga, 





Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 66 . : 
STERL! NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sums to suit, 7 Se ae 


T° NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Cler 

to health in a few days, afer many years of great nervous suff. 
known the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. 
DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ma, restored 
ig, is anxious to make 
irect the Rev. JOHN M. 





NGLISH PICKLES, Assurted.—-H * — 
eee Or ANCHOVIES ROYAL BEDFON Gy cade Sco eending do. 
The above, to close a consigament, will be sold in lots to suit purchasers a: London cost 
ALEXANDER A. COHEN, 


INVINCIBLE KITCHEN RANGE. 
Invented and Patented ia 1853, by Jordan L. Mott. 
URING THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY WERE INTRODUCED THEY HAVE 
become #0 great a favourite with the public, one user recommending them to another, that 
sales have increased to 1,500 ranges per annum. A}! concede tha: this range {s cor structed on 
true philosophical and mechanical prieciptes, securing the most perfect operation at the lowest 
possi vle coat. HE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
(Successor to the basiness of J. L. Mott,) 
Nos. 264 and 266 Water Street, N. Y. 


Nos. 8 and 5 John Street, Two Doors fiom Broadway. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dellars per Wear. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LLOTHKS ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARK SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Cansda 


rom 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent, 
-07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 


CHARLE’ WILLMER, 
19 south John Street, Liverpool. 








OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 17 6 
Pearl St., N. ¥., Importerd and Manufacturers, offer for sale at sa oy B44 
avery variety cf Account Books, Paper, Fancy and Staple Stationery ; Writing Papers, Notes. 
Drafts, Money and Shipping Receipts, Ink»iands, Memorandum and Time Books, Pens, Pen 
fw thew Pen-knives, Chess an Eegirenmen Boards, &c , and all articles nevally kept by 
@ trade. 
Bill Heads, &c. Country Merchants ars invited to call. 


THE HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND 

DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 

AVING REDUCED THEIR PRICES TO CORRESPON uc 
H cost of Saltpetre, continue to offer their well known brands 7 Eee SES RSRRD 

Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gunpowder for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprist “fal t f - 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to alee satistection. Pree y 
The standard of t eir POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other mannfactore of the kind in the world, 
For Sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 

A. E. DOUGLASS, secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 
NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
Nie Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articies at ths World’s Fair 

—and constantly en hand alarge and weil assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., dc., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 











Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it te their Iaterestto calland examine hie 


Stock before making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. R. Patentes of the new Serpentine Spir ~ x 
men to the beat Bast for Trollime teen cence net acne wledged by experienced Fish 





SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
e City of New York. 
OFFICE, 31 PINK STREKT "i REAT WRSPERN RUIL . 
CASH CAPITAL, 200,000, — 


his Company insares Property of a!] kinds against u n - 
(Taste vera cs cantar Inenreuicca bs teat City. nr enny Cee angyeree 


DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Walker, Joseph Lawrence, Fdward Hafght, B. M. Whitlock 
William F Mott, Jas. G. Garner, Samuel C. Paxson, Robt. Lindley Murray 
Jokn Halsey, Richd. P. Brut, Wm. Birdsall, Jr., Wm. Allen Butler, >” 
Edward Wood, I. B. Wyman, Wm. H. Hussey, George H. Beyer, ' 
Robert L. Case, Edwd. Witets, D. Cromwell, Jr: FE. W. Corlies, * 
Wr. Dennistoun, BK. J. Donne, Chas. E. Parker, S. T. Valentine. 
Rdwd. Merritt, John R. Willis, John D. Warren, Charles Ely : 
Henry Barrow, Smith Lawrence, Edward Cromweil, Wm, M. Abbatt, 








61 Broad Street. 


Matthew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 


bet 39 RK. Grinaell, John Allen, 
THOMAS W,. BIRDSALL, Secretary. JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


____ 58 New Street. | 


JOB PRINTING and LITHOG RAPHY executed at low rates, Cards, Circulars, | 


NEW WORLD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 35 PINE 8TREET, (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
Cash Capital, $200,000. 
puts Company insures Proper f all kinds against Loss or Damage by Fire, on a@ favora- 


ble terms as similar institutiomin this City 

DIRECTORS, 

ira Smith, 

Israel Corse, 

Geo. Griswold, Jr., 

P. P, Bodocanachi, 

Frea. @. Swan, 

Edwin Thorne, 

Alfred J. Cipriant, 

Louis J. Bellozi, @.L. Recknogel, 

James K. Pell, David Jones 
THOMAS A. EMMET, President, 
GABRIEL MEAD, Vice Presideut, 


Gabriel Mead, 
Wiliam Birdsall 

F. Uc pa! 
James M, Wiison, 
Shas. M. Connolly, 
Stephen W. Gaines, 
Saml. A. Warner, 


Thomas A. Emmet, 
John M. Furman, 
Benj. ©. Townsend, 
David Milliken, 
Peter A. Hegeman, 
Robert Le Koy, 
George M. Ciroves, 
Jonathan Thompse: Rudolph U. Barlage 
a B. Mor -an, Archd. T. Fian, 
SAML. A. PATTERSON, Secretary. 


Edward Whitehouse, 
John Randall, ¢ 
Robert Emmet, Jr., 
Arthor Leary, 
es Tule, 
avid Logan, 
Richard Hardt, 


GREAT WESTERN MARINE INSURANCE Co., 
GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS, 
Nos. 33 and 35 Pine Street, New York, 
INSURES MARINE AND INLAND RISKS AT CURRENT RATES. 
OR THE ACCOMMODATION OF THE MERCHANTS ON THE WEST SIDE OF 
the City—this Company has opened a Brancu Orrice, at the “IMPORTERS AND 
TRADERS’ BANK,’’ Ne. 245 Broadway, near Murray Strect. 
To afford facilities to the Jobbers for entries under Open Policies, the Office will be open 
from 9 o’cleck A.M., until 6 o’cloek P.M. 





— 


Wc. Pisberrelll, J. H, Elliott, N. Chandler, Hiram Hutchinson, 

J.L. Aspinwall John P, Brown, H. F. Spaulding. E, L. Trenhoim, 

Robt. M. Olypbaat, Jas. W. Phillips, Wm. G. lane, George Bliss, 

G. B. Lamar, George Barnes, Robert fpedding, James T. Soutter, 

R. Caldwell, A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates, G. G, Sampeon, 

Jokn Allen, Chas. H. Dabney, J. B. Jobnstoa, James M. Brown, a) 
Ww. H. Guion, Wm. Loeschigk Wm. M. Evarte, James Benka’k, 

Adrien Iselin, P.P. Rodoesnachi, F. W. Reimer, red. U. Gebhard, 


Thos. Richardson, Geo. Griswold, Jr., 
R. LATHERS, President. . F. FOX, 2d Vice President. 
J.A PARKER, Vice President. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, Secretary. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, Resident Vice President, at Boston. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


YHE ILLINO'TS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
over TWO MILLION OF ACRES of Farming Lands, in tracts of 40 acres and upwares 
on long credits and at low rates of interest. 
These lands were granted by the Government, to aid in the construction of this Railroad 
and inclade some of ihe richest and most fertile Prairies in the Scate, Interspersed bere 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The Road extend trom Chicago,onthe 
North-East, to Catro at the South, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the North-west 
extreme of the State, and 86 ail the lande lie within fifteen miles on each side of this Road 
ready and cheap means are by it for transporting the products of the lands to any of 
those points and from 2 rn and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid growth 
of flourishing towns and villages a the line, and the great increase of populatioa by imml- 
gration, &c., afford a substantial growing home-demeand for farm produce. The soil 
is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, 9 gently rolling and peculiarly fitted for 
grazing cattle and sheep, or the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, Economy in cultivating 
eat productiveness, are the well-known characteristics of Illinois lands, Trees are not 
required to be cnt down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as is generally the case in Cultiva- 
ting new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian corn, planted on the newly broken 
sod, usually repays the costs of plowing and teneing. Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is 
sure to sield very large projits. A man with a plow and two yoke cf oxen will break one and a 
half to two acres per day. Contracts can be made fer breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from 
$2 to $2 0 peracre. By judicious management, the land may be plowed and fenced the first, 
and under « high state of cultivation the seaond year. Corn, grein, cattle, dc., will be for- 
warded at reasonable rates to Uhicago, for the Eastern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. 4 
The larger yield on the cheap lands ot Illinois, over the high priced lands in the Eastern and iF 
Midd' > States, is known to be much more than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation ; 
to the Fastern market. Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is | 
cheep and desirabig fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1 50 to $4 
erton. Woed can be bad at the same rates per cord. Those who think of settling in Iowa or 
innesota, should bear in mind, that lands there, of any value. along the water courses and 
for many miles inland, have been disposed of ;—that for those located in the interior, there are : 
no conveniences for transporting the produce to market, Railroads not having been introdaced 
there. That to send the produce cf these lands, one or two hundred miles by wagon to market, 
would cost much more than the expense of cultivating them ; and hence, Government lands 
thus rituated, at $1 26 per acre, are not so investments as the land of this Company at the 
prices fixed. The same remarks hold good ia relation to the lands io Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the prodace of those lands are carried, either in wagons or joter- 
rupted communications, increases the expense of water tre nsportation, which mast be borne by the 
settlers, in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are imcomes from 
their farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year reduced. The great 
fertility of the lands now offered for sale by this Company, and their consequent yield over 
those of the Hastern and Middle States, is mach more than sufficient to pay the difference in the 
cost of transportation, jaily in view of the facilities farnished by thie Road, and others 
with which it connects, the eperations of which are not interrupted by the low water of summer 
or the frost of winter. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT.—The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to 
location, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the 
purchase money to be paid in five annual instalments. The first to become due in two years from 
the date ef contract, and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from the date of the contract. Interest will be charged at only 
three per cent. peramnum. Asasecurity to the performance of the contract, the first two 
peers’ interest must be paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the 
‘and purchased shall yearly be brought ander cuitivation. Twenty per cent. from the credit 
price will be deducted for cash. The G ny’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 
READY FRAMED FARM BUILDINGS, which ean be set up in a few days, can be ob- 
tained from responsible persons.—They will be 12 feet by 2) feet divided into one jg | and 
three bed-reoms, and will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at propor- 
tionate rates. The Company will forward all the ma-erials for euch buildings over their road 
promptly. Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materiuls, egricultural tools, and aa outit of provisions In any quanti- 
ty, at the lowest wholesale prices. 
it is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest, charged for these iat, / 
| po came ~ —_ Ss few hundred — in cash and ordinary uaa? ° am a 
ndependent ore al] the purchase money becom ue, Jo o time, the rapid eettie- 
ment of the ccuntry will probably have tJoesasea Mate te Hie % ve fold. When required 
an expericuced person will accompany applicants, to give information and aid in selecting lands. 
Circulars, Aeteiniog numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respeciable and 
well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Kailroad lands, throughout the State— « 
} also the cost of fencing, i 6 Of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, &c., by contract-—or any ; 
! other inforrnation—will 6 cheerfully giver, on avplitation, either persogally or by lester, ia 
| English, French, or Ge-wan, addressed to sah a 5 
JUHN WILSON, Laod Commissioner of the HincisGentral R. Ry Go4 
Office in llimols Cen, Bailzoag Depot, Cbleazd, ME 


Thcs. 5. Curtis, Sam’l. B. Caldwell. 




















| THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANOE SoS ; ; 
(Late National Seam Wend Lire Assurance Society.) or” 


Orrice OF T&5 GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UN (TBD Stata?” 
| New York, August 1, 1855. * 
| ‘THE Undersign ecnereby give notice that the namepore ational Loan Fund Life Assaraace 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Roya! Asseot was 
| given on the 2nd a last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
| and that they continue to receive applicatious for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No.7! WALL 
STREET, or from any oftheir numerous Agents thronghout the Uniied States. i 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
| James Boorman, C, Edward Habicht, / B. F. Wheelright, 
} Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ladiam, 
| Danie! Parish, 
| 


Caleb Barstow, 


Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Bouiciror—Robert J. Dillon. 1 ConsuLtinG Counseir—J. W. Gerard. 

| Mepicat Exaurners—S, 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

| "The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
| where al! business connected with the Society’s operations is transacted, atfording thereby every 
| poasitl» advantage of promptness and attention to parties in eases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
| Settlement of Claims, &c. 

| All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
| peid without reference to London. 

|” The Medical Examiners meet dally at the Office in Wall Street, between and 2 o'clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,00 


A GUARANTER FUND OF S100,000 i+ deposited "in the hands of the Comptroller of 
| the State of New York for the benetit of all Policy-holders in the United States. 
} ©. E. HABICHT, 


J. @. HOLBROOKE. } General Agente. 


STEAM TO GLASGOW. 
Anchor Line of Stcam Packet Ships. 
| UNITED KINGDOM..........- 2000 Tous... ....+.0. Commander. 
|) \ EIS 525 onekirageceres 1800 Tors......,..... Jas. Alexander, S 
TEMPEST ....... OE .+»..John Henderson, és 


ITTED up with a view to ths comfortable accommodation of all classes of passengers. The 
splendid Clyde-built Iron Screw Steams ip ‘* TEMP EST,"’ is intended to sail with Goods 
avd Passengers direct from New York to Glasgow on Weduesday, of Junuary, 185). 
First Cabin FONT aa 2+ 2 cco ces + paw | Maseee GOEES POIs» pod woe cee cee Oe 
OO PTO Fs 
And found in a tibaral supply o: well.cooked provisions. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to fRANOIS McDONALD & CO., 

87 Broad Street, New York. 

















THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
} STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SPLENDID IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Are intended to Sall as follows : 


From Philadelphia. From Liverpool. 


| City of Baltimore. .... 2.6 0+ eee coos Jan. 1] City of Manchester... ..........-..-380 

KGDGRTOS ... onc 000.000.000.000 8009 cto. Smt OME ME MEMINOUO. coccncce cose scopes Oe 
| City of Washington......... oceese. JAD. 26 oeee Fob. Il 
' 





age KAMMRTOO.. occ coccesssecscces 

} _ RATES OF PASSAGE. 

} From Philadelphia or New York 
Cabin, in Pwo Berth State-rooms,.......$90 

| Cabia, in Three do. State-rooms...... -» 65 
Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,,. 


From Liverpool. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms,. . 21 guineas 
Oabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 “ 
ne 6208 Cabia, in Forward State-rooms, ...15  “ 
Including Stewards’ fees. : 
| THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A timited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions as required: Fxom Philadelphia, $30 ; from Liverpool, $40. 
Certificates of Passage will be isswed here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
friends, at corresponding rates, 
TheseSteamships are constructed with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel ij 
carries an experienced Surgeon. i 
Drafts on Liverpool from £i upwards.—All goods sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li- 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy and despatch.—For Freight or Passage, apply tad 
' JOBN G@. DALE, Agent, 17 Walnut Street, Philadelpats 
| Or, SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Breadway, New York. 


| 
} 








THE GLASGOW & NEW YORK STEAMSHIP CO'S 
SPLENDID AND POWERFUL STEAMERS 





EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. .............++. Wm, Cummipg commander. 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons... ..-+--..-++ -.. Robert Craig, Commander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962Tons..............-... John D , commander. 


Are appointed to sail 


From Glasqow. from New York 


i J -y. 10, st noon. 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, December 10, | BDINBUR@4, Saturday, Jan’ry. 10, 

r ,ASGOW. " Jan’ry. 31, at noon. 
NEW YORK, Weoley Jonue Giw rork, Saturday, Feb’y. 14, &$ moon, 





Wednesday, Janu 14, 
3saGk. , 
“Barus vo From New York. se 
First Claas. ...c..0 ees eesncres sts 
. + 16 guiness Steerage, found with cooked provi- 
sions .... 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway N. Y. 


From Glasgow. 
Firet Class .. 000 sscceses see os 
Steerage, found with cooked provi- 
SD nb ceed othe cod ack's .- 8 guiness 
An Experienced Surgeon attached to ese4 
For Freight or passage, At? to & 
New York City bilis or Gold only t#®&2- 


eeeceesee eee cee seeee 

















WwW. PROPRIETORS. 
7" bie + Ay = BEEKMAN ST. 


| wm. pane | 





| 8.72, ABEEN. 














